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For the Companion. 


PLEEM. 


In THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II 
Skulking in the Woods. 


Pleem, as he sat milking, had listened to every 
word of the angry altercation at the house door. 
He heard Clarke’s loud charges, and his threat of 
putting Brown in the State-prison. 





For the first 


and waited for night to come and cover his flight. 
As soon as it was dark, he crept along beside the | 
line wall up to the road, crossed the road, and 
went up through the fields and pastures to the 
woods and bushes which crown the summit of the | 
mountain on that side of the river. Here he lay | 
down on a pile of old dry leaves, at the foot of a | 
high rock, and thought the matter over as coolly | 
as a boy of his age and previous training could be 
expected to do. 

For Pleem, it must not be forgotten, had never 
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blueberries and blackberries which grew there. He 
was far too ill at ease, however, to feel very hungry 
as yet, and soon went back to the edge of the trees 
and bushes to watch what might occur at the 
farms. 

Very soon he saw Clarke harness his horse and 
ride to the village; he could even discern where 
he stopped there, and saw him hitch his horse 
near the door of the house of Squire Phelps, the 
local “trial justice.’”? During the next hour, he 
saw several men coming and going there. After 


Very soon, indeed, he saw Brown come from 
his house, with two men, and go to the school- 
house. Then he felt sure he had guessed correctly, 
for Brown did not often attend week-day meetings. 

A great desire to know what was going on took 
possession of him. He wanted to hear what was 
said and know what was going to be done to 
Brown. Pleem was a boy of headstrong nature. 
It was impossible for him to sit there and see 
these movements and not know what was being 





time it flashed through the boy’s mind how very | been taught much, if anything, in the way of| atime six men came out of Phelps’s office, and | of approach to the schoolhouse. At length, he 
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grave a crime poisoning the cattle might be. 


| 


On the contrary, he had always | 


He | morals by parents or guardians who had his wel- | went along the road to Brown’s house. 
had known that it might constitute a legal offence, | fare at heart. 


Brown came out to meet them, and from the 


but had not, till that moment, thought that it | lived in contact with life in its hardest, least kindly | way they gesticulated with hands and arms, Pleem 


involved so severe a punishment. 

He was frightened. His mind was in a 
whirl of thoughts of escape. He kept on 
milking however, and when Brown shouted, 
“Pleem!” he answered, ‘‘Hullo!"’ as usual. 

“Come to the house this minute!” ex- 
claimed Brown. 

“Allright!” he responded, and rose from 
the milking-stool, thinking that he might as 
well face the charge, for as yet he had no 
definite plan for escape from it. 

But the fugitive’s impulse seized him as 
he rose; it seemed to mount from his legs to 
his head, and to whisper, **Run!” in his 
very ear. 

He slipped along by the barnyard fence 
into the barn by the “‘lean-to” door, then 
out of the barn by the back door, and into 
an orchard of small apple and cherry trees. 
Crouching low beside a wall, he skulked 
along and reached a field of poled Lima 
beans, which grew tall and thick; and 
through these he ran to the farther edge of 
the field and of the Brown farm on that side, 
and came to the line wall. Here there grew 
a thick and thorny hedge of rank blackberry 
briars. Into these Pleem crept, and made 
his way through them, like a woodchuck, 
for twenty or thirty yards, and hid himself 
there in one of the thickest and darkest 
nooks. 

He could not now, of course, hear what 

was said at the house, but he was scarcely 
ensconced there when he heard Brown shout- 
ing his name again, and repeating the call. 
Then he became aware that they were search- 
ing the barn for him. A sense of shame for 
the predicament in which he had placed 
Brown—whom he liked well enough—lay 
heavy on his mind, yet for the present he 
was too badly frightened, and too much bent 
upon flight, to think seriously of owning up 
to the truth. 

“Tf only they don’t find me here till it gets 
dark,”” he muttered to himself, “I’ll be far 
enough off before morning.” 

Meantime, Farmer Brown was looking for 
Pleem, and honestly trying to find him; but the 
other men present doubted the farmer’s good 
faith. They followed him about as he searched 
and shouted, watching his movements suspi- 
ciously. As for Clarke, he declared outright his 
helief that it was a contrived plan between Brown 
and the hired boy for Pleem to disappear, so as 
not to tell what he knew. 

“You can’t fool me, Brown, you rascal!” he 
cried. ‘That boy’s had the word from you to 
get out of sight. You don’t want him to tell 
what he knows; but none of your tricks will 
save you. I'll have you in prison for this, if it 
costs me my whole farm to do it!” 

He talked wildly. Something, of course, must 
be excused in a man who had just seen his cattle 
expiring from poison. The neighbors with him 
were no* a hittle inclined to take the same view. 
Brown, hot from running about to look for Pleem, 
and goaded to frenzy by their accusations, at 
length lost control of himself, and rushing at 
Clarke, felled him at a blow! The others inter- 
fered, to prevent further mischief to Clarke. 

Meanwhile, all the women of the sewing circle 
Were witnesses of this unfortunate affair, and each 
was telling what she knew, or thought she knew; 
also what Brown had said at dinner that day 
about Clarke’s cattle. There was a babel of 
charges and counter-charges, and such an excite- 

ment as never before had stirred that rural com- 
munity. 

Clarke, rismg from the dust, set off with his 
friends to take steps for the arrest of Brown, who 
followed him to the highway with bitter words. 

Meanwhile, the author and cause of all this 
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escape, not only the results of his own faults, but 
the want of charity and the spite of others. 

He thought it best that he should run away, 
and forever leave that part of the country; but 
he wanted to see how the affair came out—how 
many of Clarke’s cattle died, and what they 
would do to Brown for it. 

The night was warm, and the place was not 
uncomfortable. After a time he fell asleep, and 
slept till daylight, but dreamed many troubled 
dreams. Waking brought him a clear sense of 
the situation. From the edge of the bushes he 
saw the smoke rise from one after another of 
the farmhouses below. That from Brown’s rose 
first. He saw his late employer come out with 
the milk-pails, to milk alone. Pleem was by no 
means a tender-hearted boy, as has already been 
said, but the sight of the farmer gave him a pang. 

“Oh dear!” he said to himself. ‘I wish I 
hadn’t done it.” 

He could look down into Clarke’s pasture, and 
there lay seven inanimate red objects—the car- 
casses of the poisoned cattle. He could see cattle 
moving about in Clarke’s barnyard, and concluded 
that some of his herd had survived. He saw the 
Clarke boys, too, come out to milk, and at sight 
of them his resentment rose. 

Looking down at Brown's yard, he presently 
saw the farmer going in, with pails brimming 
over with frothing milk. 

“T wish I had some of it to drink,”’ he thought, 





and then for the first time the question of food 
occurred to him. For the present he settled it by 
going along the foot of the ledges, upon the sum- 


disturbance lay hidden in the blackberry briars, | mit of the mountain, and gathering a quantity of 





phases, and had often been put to his wits’ end to | knew that there was a stormy conference in pro- 


gress. One of the Clarke boys brought down 
from their house several stalks of green corn, 
which were closely examined. 

At length Brown accompanied the others down 
the road to the village, and went into Phelps’s 
office with them; but he emerged almost immedi- 
ately, and came home alone. 

After a time, the Clarkes, with Mr. Willport, 
went back home, and presently four of them, car- 
rying shovels and crow-bars, came up into the 
pasture where the silent, red objects lay, and set 
to work to bury the cattle. 

Pleem watched and interpreted all these pro- 
ceedings from his lurking-place. Brown, he sup- 
posed, was not to be arrested, for a time at least, 
and he did not now believe that they would send 
him to prison. 

About noon he gathered more berries to eat, 
and explored the top of the mountain and the 
ledges, with a view to finding a place to get into 
at night, or if it should rain; but before very 
long he came down to the edge of the woods 
again, and resumed his scrutiny of what went on 
at the farmhouses. A kind of fascination held 
him to this morbid vigil, for the truth was that 
Pleem felt guilty, and felt badly about Brown, 
and was as yet uncertain what he should do. 

He had not been watching long in the afternoon 
when he saw people collecting at the schoolhouse. 
At first he thought it might be some religious 
service, such as was often held there; but he soon 
noticed that the people appeared to be, for the 
most part, men or boys. ‘“That’s no prayer- 
meeting,” thought Pleem. ‘‘It’s about the cattle 
and Brown.” 


oa His eyes roved along every possible mode 


perceived how, by making a wide detour to the 
west, first along the mountain and then down into 
a valley and keeping among the alder-clumps 
which grew along a liitle brook that flowed 
into the river, near the schoolhouse, he might 
approach and gain the rear of the pine grove 
in the edge of which the schoolhouse stood. 

But what then? He would not dare enter 
the schoolhouse! No; but he suddenly be- 
thought himself that there was a hole in the 
underpinning, on the back side of the build- 
ing, and that he might possibly be able to 
approach through the grove, after the people 
were all inside the house, and crawl under- 
neath the floor, and so listen to what was 
going on. 

This project was no sooner conceived than 
he began to put it in execution, and in a short 
time Pleem had traversed the distance and 
was creeping up into the grove, in the rear of 
the schoolhouse. Very much out of breath, 
he paused here to reconnoitre. He could 
hear voices inside, but no one was without 
the door. In the rear end of the building 
there was but one window—the window be- 
hind the teacher’s desk—and through this 
window he could see the back of the head of 
a man whom he thought to be Squire Phelps, 
sitting at the desk. 

The hole in the underpinning was directly 
beneath the window ; the schoolboys, at play, 
often crept under the house. 

After a cautious glance all around, Pleem 
stole swiftly forward and in a moment was 
out of sight beneath the sill. He crawled 
along for ten or fifteen feet and found that 
he could hear, indistinctly, a great deal that 
was said. 

The fact was that a preliminary investiga- 
tion of Clarke’s charges against Brown was 
being held before the trial justice. Clarke 
had, in fact, caused Brown to be arrested, 
and the latter was formally a prisoner at the 
bar. 

Nearly all the men and boys at and about 
the little village were crowded into the 
schoolhouse; also a number of women who 
had been called as witnesses. There were 
two lawyers from the neighboring county- 
seat; and these gentlemen were conducting 

the preliminary trial, before Squire Phelps. 

Pleem heard a woman testifying that she had, 
on the day of the poisoning, heard Mr. Brown 
say that he wished every creature of Clarke’s 
was dead. Others testified to the same thing. 
The apothecary at the village certified that he had 
examined the fresh corn-leaves and found Paris 
green on them. A great many questions were 
asked relative to this. 

Brown testified in his own defence and denied, 
indignantly, that he had put the poison on the 
corn. If any were put on, he said, his hired boy 
must have done it. Pleem’s running away looked 
like guilt, he thought; he declared, emphatically, 
that he had not instructed the boy to put poison 
on the corn. But his previous threats and bad 
wishes were much against him. 

Much the hottest discussion, however, turned on 
Pleem’s disappearance. It was argued that a 
hired boy would not assume so grave a responsi- 
bility, of himself, as to poison a neighbor’s cattle. 
The presumption was, that he had been incited to 
do it and then given the hint torun away. There 
had been many witnesses to Brown’s ill-will 
toward Clarke, as evinced in hasty, rough talk 
and bad wishes. The disadvantages of a hasty 
temper and an unruly tongue were abundantly 
brought home to him. 

Pleem lay listening to all he could hear of the 
examination. He concluded, being a naturally 
shrewd boy, that Brown was in a tight place. 
Once, while the opposing lawyer was sarcastically 
commenting on the supposed trick of Brown’s 
| giving Pleem the word to run, he was strongly 

moved to creep out of his hiding-place, walk 
| boldly in and tell the whole truth. 
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It was a bold and noble impulse. 

But he thought if he followed this plan, the peo- 
ple would all turn against him—Brown with the 
rest; and he would have to go to jail, then to 
prison and wear a striped suit of infamy. 

“No, let him get out of it the best way he can,” 
said Pleem to himself. ‘He can clear himself 
better than I could. He cares nothing for me, 
except for my work. Why should I put my fin- 
gers in the trap to get his out? I’ll get out of this 
place and work my way out West. I'll go to 
California.” 

But his conscience smote him, nevertheless. 
Pleem had a strong, hard, clear brain; and he felt 
all the shame and sense of self-injury which such 
a boy will always experience when committing a 
mean, wrong act. 

The preliminary trial lasted two or three hours. 
The justice felt constrained, in view of all the evi- 
dence, to commit Brown for trial in the superior 
court, at the county seat, in September. He was 
admitted to bail, however, in the sum of a thou- 
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| impression that all the world was eager to hear it | through leafy wood-roads, or by some clear lake 





sand dollars, and having no difficulty in finding a | 


bondsman, he was allowed to go home and live 
there, pending his trial, on a charge of poisoning 
Clarke’s cattle. 

The people now began to disperse, rather slowly 
however, for they were much excited, some tak- 
ing sides with Clarke, others with Brown. 

All were wondering where Pleem had gone. 
Many talked of organizing a close search for him. 
A majority seemed to suspect that Brown knew 
where he was. The excitement on this point was 
so great that some hard words were indulged in 
by several of the neighbors. Pleem could hear 
the people talking it over and had a chance to 
learn what the people thought of him. 

The Clarke boys were telling every one what a 
ruffian he was, and how fearfully savage he had 
been to them. Pleem felt a strong impulse to get 
hold of them and square accounts; for, from his 
standpoint, there was still a good deal due them 
from him. 

Gradually the people left and the schoolhouse 
was locked by the school agent. All had gone 
except six or eight boys, and these too were going 
and had proceeded forty or fifty yards, when the 
Clarke boys’ dog ran round the schoolhouse and 
sniffed into the hole in the underpinning. 

The Clarkes had now a new dog—since the 
canicide committed by Pleem the previous year. 
The boys boasted a great deal about it as a game 
dog. It was a large black-and-tan; and Pleem 
had determined to shoot it on the first opportunity, 
for it had so far imbibed the spirit of its masters 
as to bark at Pleem from the road and across the 
line fence. 

No sooner, now, did it scent its enemy under 
the schoolhouse, than it set up such a barking as 
could not fail to attract attention. 

*“Confound you!"’ muttered Pleem; and then 
in an instant he thought what a fix he was in; if 
the dog should keep barking and attract the atten- 
tion of the boys. “Oh, if I’d only shot you a 
week ago, as I set out to!’ he groaned, as the 
brute continued its barking. Clearly this was a 
case of ruinous procrastination. 

Then he tried to chirrup to the dog and spoke 
endearingly and softly to him, in a very low 
voice. 

But “Zip,” now made only the more certain of 
the identity of his hated neighbor, redoubled his 
barking, snarling and growling all in a breath, 
and raising so furious and unusual a noise that 
one of the boys suddenly exclaimed, “I'll bet 
Zip’s got after a musk-rat!” For there were a 
great many of these creatures about the river 
front. 

**Let’s go see,” said another; and immediately, 
before Pleem could possibly have had time to 
creep out and dash away, round through the 
pines came the whole party of boys to the back 
side of the schoolhouse. 

“Under the house!” they all exclaimed in a 
breath. 

Pleem's feelings can better be imagined than 
described. He had desperate thoughts of crawl- 
ing boldly out and attacking the whole of them, 
but decided to lie still in the darkness of the 
place and see what would turn up. 

First one boy peeped under the house, then an- 
other. Pleem could see them, but they could not 
see him. 

“T tell ye, ‘tis an otter!” one exclaimed. 
can smell him!” 

They all began to conclude that it was an otter. 

“Hooray!” exclaimed Walter Clarke. ‘His 
skin’ll be worth ten dollars! You fellers watch 
and I'll run and get our gun and shoot him. Get 
stakes and stones, and some of ye stand here by 
the hole, so he can’t get out by ye, and the rest 
keep watch all round the schoolhouse so he won’t 
dig out anywhere. I'll be back in five minutes!” 

And away he ran after the gun. 


C. A. STEPHENS. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE RIGHT TO CROW. 


A famous case has been decided in Silesia, a 
province of Germany, which establishes the roos- 
ter’s right to crow. 

A comfortable citizen, who enjoyed sleeping 
rather late in the morning, was much disturbed 
by a neighbor's rooster, which insisted upon fill- 
ing the air every morning with his resounding 
cock-a-doodle-doo. The rooster seemed not only 
to be very proud of his crow, but to be under the 





as soon as the day began. 

The gentleman whose rest was disturbed by the | 
crowing, after enduring it patiently for a time, | 
went into court and made a complaint against the | 
rooster, praying for the protection of the court 
against the disturbance of his sleep. 

The court decided, however, that the right to 
crow is, to a rooster, inalienable and irremovable ; 
that the rooster would not know how to live with- | 
out crowing, and that neither the complainant nor | 
any other person could produce a sane and healthy | 
rooster that did not crow. The only way to get | 
rid of the crowing, they said, was to get rid of | 
the roosters, which was a course not to be thought 
of. 

The plaintiff was non-suited; and he fancied | 
that the rooster crowed the next morning with 
greater vigor and carelessness than ever. 


~~ 


| 
LOVE. 


Oh, Love prepares a thousand sweet surprises 
God’s ways to our weak hearts the more to endear! 
—R. Wilton. 
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FELICIA. 


“What shall we name the baby?” said David 
Crane, in a subdued voice, as he sat by his wife’s 
bedside. 

“Call her Felicia,” answered the sick woman, 
faintly. 

She was lying back on the old four-post bedstead, 
her young face nearly as white as the pillow it 
pressed; her hands, a little roughened by work, 
rested wearily on the gay patchwork quilt, and her 
eyes were turned wistfully upon the sleeping infant 
in her sister-in-law’s arms? 

‘Queer sort o’ name, aint it?” said her husband. 
“Why not” — 

He was going, manlike, to propose his mother’s 
pleasing title of Jerusha Ann, when a warning finger 
shaken and a stern eye glaring from the other side of 
the bed silenced him completely. He wondered what 
‘“‘“Marthy” could mean. What had he done now? 

“Of course, Ellen, the baby shall be called Felicia, 
and a sweet pretty name too.” 

She spoke soothingly, and with a triumphant nod 
at her brother across the placid baby on her lap. 

“It does beat all,” thought the discomfited man, 
“how the women have their own way.” 

But he said nothing. Indeed, his heart, under its 
rough exterior, was very sad and tender, and he had 
not the slightest wish to dispute the matter with his 
dying wife. The doctor had said that she must soon 
give up her young life, with all its hopes and cares, 
and, after the manner of plain country folk, they 
had let her know the truth; perhaps, on the whole, 
it was just as well. 

She was drifting out into the great unknown per- 
fectly conscious, half gladly, half sadly resigned; 
and the sorrow was all for her little two-weeks-old 
daughter. 

“Oh, I hope she will be happy!” had been her re- 
peated thought. “Happy!” Then she remembered 
the name Felicia, which she had met in some book 
not long ago, and looking out its meaning in the dic- 
tionary, had found that it signified happy. 

“Dave, please call her Felicia.” 

So Felicia it was, and a very suitable name it 
proved, to be. She was a sweet-tempered, “good” 
baby, the pride of her Aunt Martha’s heart. She 
would lie on the kitchen floor, propped up with pil- 
lows, all the morning, while the week’s baaing was 
going on. 

She would sit in her high chair, gurgling and smil- 
ing, with a chicken bone to suck, for hours when the 
sewing-society met at Deacon Crane’s. _ And even 
when she was baptized by the half-blind old minis- 
ter, who spattered cold water over her nose and 
down on her best bib, all the time held most uncom- 
fortably and awkwardly by her embarrassed father, 
she never uttered a cry, only drew down her lip pite- 
ously, and clutched his beard with one tiny hand, 
gazing with innocent, trustful eyes into the strange 
face above her. 

“I do declare, ef she aint the sweetest behaved 
child that J ever see, then my name aint Marthy Ann 
Crane!” exclaimed that lady on her way home in 
the two-seated wagon, cushioned with buffalo robes. 

“IT expect I’m gettin’ ter fairly worship that lee- 
tle creeter,” she would say, with a sigh. “I can’t 
so much as keep her out of my mind when I’m at- 
tendin’ prayer-meetin’. I hope the Lord’ll forgive 
me for settin’ sech store by the dear child.” 

In spite of these misgivings, she was absolutely 
devoted to the baby, and the years flew by in the old 
farmhouse, filled with a glory and an interest they 
had never worn before to the lonely woman. 

The baby reigned supreme in her little kingdom, 
adored and trusted in the most satisfying and flatter- 
ing manner. It was “dear aunty,” “sweet aunty,” 
“pretty aunty,” all day long, and the plain old face 
grew positively radiant with the grace that love gives 
to the homeliest features. 

“Bless your dear heart!” she would say, wiping 
her eyes. ‘Nobody never called Marthy Crane ‘pretty’ 
before.” 

The child passed from babyhood to little girlhood 
only too soon. She was bright and loving and happy. 
She enjoyed everything, and there was a great deal 
to enjoy in the quiet home under the shadow of the | 
hills that were forever changing with the seasons, 
forever beautiful in their rugged, brooding silence, 
as they rose abrupt and wild from the banks of the 
Housatonic, brawling and hurrying over its stony 
bed in the narrow valley. 

These were dear friends to Felicia, the hills and the 
merry little river. Year after year she gathered 
spring flowers in the sweet, moist woods, waded in 
the shallow stream on hot summer days beneath the 
shade of the hazy mountains, went nutting on still 
October afternoons, and coasted down hill in the 
pale winter sunshine. 

Many a long, silent ride she had taken witn her 
father, past lonely farms and distant schoollouses, 





where the solemn pines and mountain laurel were 
sharply reflected. She came to know the rough, rocky 
country, and to love it with a love that distance and 
change in after life only served to deepen. 

Through all weathers she trudged to the district 
school, in long-sleeved gingham aprons: learned 
the multiplication table, and parsed difficult sen- 
tences; fell asleep on her desk, lulled by the drowsy 
music of the bees in the honeysuckle vine outside 
the window, and warmed her little toes at the air- 
tight stove on cold winter mornings. 

On Sundays she regularly sat in the old white 
“meetin’-house” through two long services, watch- 
ing with wistful eyes the waving trees and tossing 
fields of grain that were framed in the small-paned 
windows. During noon intermission she ate her 
doughnuts, pie and pickles out in the churchyard on 
sunny days; in some retired pew in rainy weather. 
She could repeat the catechism by heart, and many a 
long hymn beside. Ina word, she was an old-fash- 
ioned, country girl, with an old-fashioned bringing- 
up; and through it all she remained Felicia—happy. 

At last, when the little girl had grown to be a big 
girl, sixteen years old, and tall for her age, Aunt 
Martha announced that she meant to take boarders— 
summer boarders. 

*‘Dave’s been poorly all winter,” she told the min- 
ister. ‘He aint goin’ to be able to work on the farm 
this year so much as common. ’Twill cost a power 
of money to hire help. I may as well make a leetle 
of it myself, seein’ city folks is so possessed to git up 
into the country.” 

So she advertised ina New York paper. The ad- 
vertisement was promptly answered, and the board- 
ers came. They were very nice people, cultivated 
and refined, as well as rich; and they were pleased 
with everything, from the good deacon, who said so 
little, and Aunt Martha, who did so much, to the 
slim young daughter of the house. 

They were satisfied with their spotless rooms, and 
their abundant table. They admired the purple, 
misty hills looming up around them, and they rode, 
walked, talked, laughed, read, wrote, sketched and 
embroidered with enthusiasm. 

Their coming was a revelation to Felicia, and woke 
in her a strange, new feeling of uneasiness. These 
were a different people from the hard-working, seri- 
ous-minded, matter-of-fact farmers and their wives 
of the village. They seemed to think enjoyment, 
the purest and best, to be the end and aim of exist- 
ence. 

She listened breathlessly to their discussions of 
books, art and music; to their accounts of foreign 
lands; to their allusions to a life of luxury, refine- 
ment and interest. She longed to be one of them. 
She sighed for their advantages. f 

The boarders stayed all summer, and even into the 
autumn; but when, at last, they drove off to the sta- 
tion, loaded with rural treasures, and saying good-by 
affectionately to Aunt Martha, Felicia watched them 
go with dim eyes and a fierce longing to follow them 
out into that strange, beautiful world beyond the 
hills and farms, where life was like a dream forever. 

“I declare to goodness,” said Auut Martha, “they’re 
nice folks, and no mistake, but I’m powerful glad to 
see ’em a-drivin’ off. I’m most beat out with workin’ 
myself, and racin after that good-for-nothin’ gal in 
the kitchen. I jest mean to have a good dish of tea, 
and take things easy for a spell.” 

Felicia ran up-stairs to her own room. It had been 
used by one of the ladies all summer, but now she 
was to have it again. A cosy little room, with rag 
carpet, braided mats, and a yellow bedstead and chest 
of drawers. The west window stood wide open. Fe- 
licia leaned out. Ah, how sweet it was outside in 
the golden, autumnal light! The hills all glorious 
with dying leaves, the river broken by silver ripples, 
and the broad, rich meadow, where the cows were 
calmly feeding, in the foreground. 

She had seen it a thousand times, and exulted in 
its peaceful loveliness. To-day, for the first time, it 
seemed sad and lonely. How was she to live in the 
old routine—church and school and sewing-society ? 
How was shé to content herself any more with the 
almanac and the weekly paper? How feel an interest 
in the affairs of the house and the neighbors? 

Ah, well, she had the hills, the dear old hills! 
Through her tears they loomed up like dark, inaccess- 
ible mountains. 

“Felicia! Felicia!’ called Aunt Martha from the 
foot of the stairs. 

“Yes, aunty!” 

“Mis’ Badger’s come over,” said her aunt, ‘“‘to see 
ef some of us can’t set up to-night with Susan Cham- 
berlain. It seems there aint no one else. They’re all 
wore out. I don’t see how I’m to keep awake, but I 
guess I'll have to try. Good-by. Look after your 
father, Felicia.” , 

“Let me go, aunty, in your place.” 

“You, child! why, you aint no more able to go 
than a baby.” 

“IT am able to go, and I want to,”’ pleaded Felicia. 

She had a sudden longing to do this neighborly 
service, a common one in the little community. She 
felt that it would be so much better than to stay at 
home and mope. 

“There aint_no liftin’ to do,” said Aunt Martha, 
slowly. “But, there, you’re altogether too young 
for sech work.” 


“O aunty, you'll never think me old enough for | 


anything!” she cried, impatiently. 

“Sakes alive, child, ef you want to go so bad as 
that, why go! But you'll hev to give the medicine 
keerful, and not fall asleep, that is, dead asleep.” 

“Oh yes, I understand,” said Felicia, with youth- 
ful confidence. 

“Why, dear, I don’t really think you’d better go.” 

“Well, I want to. It won’t hurt me. You'll see.” 

And so she went, after tea, in the gathering twi- 
light. 

‘Be sure to put on your shawl toward morning, it’s 
chilly then!” screamed Aunt Martha after her. 

Susan Chamberlain was a bedridden invalid, a 
rheumatic, and one of the town poor. She was 
eared for in turn by different families, each taking 
the burden for a part of the year, then moving her 
to the next place. As sad, as pitiful,a life as could 
well be imagined! 

Felicia knocked at the door of the weather-stained 
nouse where sne happened to be staying, ana was let 


| in by a tired-looking woman with a baby on her arm. | pathway as she walked toward home. 


“I’ve come to sit up with Susan,” she said, sim. 
ply. 

“You!” said the woman, “the land! Well, there 
aint nobody else, I s’pose.” And she ushered her 
into the sick-room, a plain, bare place on the ground 
floor. A stove and wood-box took up a large part of 
the room, and a table with bottles and glasses stood 
by the bed where lay the patient sufferer. 

“I’ve brought a new nurse for you, Susan,” said 
Mis’ Badger. 

“Any one I know?” said a tired voice. 

“Deacon Crane’s girl,” said the mistress of the 
house. And leaving a candle lighted on the bureau, 
and two more unlighted, the woman said good-night, 
and left the room. Felicia took off her shawl and 
hat and came up to the bedside. 

“Is there anything I can do now?” she said. 

“No,” said Susan. ‘‘I’d like to see you.” 

The young girl, bringing the candle, held it so that 
its rays lighted up her soft face with its shadowy 
rings of brown hair, its large blue eyes and rounded 
outline. It also shone upon the poor thin cheeks 
on the pillow, the hollow eyes and wasted hands of 
her who had ulso once, so long ago, been young. 

“What’s your name?” said Susan, slowly, with a 
faint, pleased look on her wan face. 

“Felicia,” said the girl. 

“Felicia!’’ echoed the sick woman. “It’s a pretty 
name, and you’re a sweet young creetur. It does 
me good to see you. You aint afraid to stay with 
me?” 

“Why, no.” 

“It’s good of you to come. I wouldn’t have done 
it at your age. I wasn’t no hand then for sick-rooms 
and old folks, I can tell you. But there isn’t much 
‘to do, my dear; only my drops to fetch every two 
hours, and my groanin’ to listen to. I'll try not to 
bother you. I don’t see young faces often. It kind 
®& brings up the time when I was a girl. I was jest 
such a slim, gamesome young thing as you are. 
Felicia Crane? Deacon Crane’s daughter?” 

“Yes,” said Felicia. 

“And your mother was Ellen Swan?” 

“Yes.” 

“She died when you was a leetle baby. Yes, I 
remember—and here I be yet. You're sixteen year 
old, aint you?” 

Felicia nodded. 

“Sixteen year. 
of ’em.” 
| “Oh!” cried the girl. “So long?” 
| “Yes, so long. Well, give me my drops, please. 
Ten in a little water. That’sit. Thank you. You’re 
handy. You’re a nice nurse. Perhaps I’ll sleep 
now.” 

Felicia mended the fire, trimmed the lamp and 
drew a chair to the bedside. The clock on the shelf 
struck eight. She thought how long the hours must 
seem to the poor soul before her. She wondered how 
she could bear it. Before long her charge woke with 
a start. 

“I’ve had a dream,” she said, wearily. “I dreamt 
I was a girl, goin’ to church with my mother. I aint 
had such a dream for years. Oh, there you are! I 
thought perhaps I’d dreamt about you bein’ here too. 
I’m glad you're really here.” 

“Shall I read to you, or sing?” said Felicia. 

“Will you?” said Susan. “Sing, then, whatever 
you like.” 

Felicia sang, in a sweet, fresh voice, simple airs 
such as she had learned in her childhood, ‘I’m a Pil- 
grim and I’m a Stranger,” and “The Shining Shore,” 
and that old song, still a favorite in many country 
villages, ‘‘Rock Me to Sleep, Mother.” She nearly 
broke down in this, for it seemed so pitifully applica- 
ble to the weary body before her. 

Susan drank it in; not the most sensitive ear at 
the most wonderful of concerts could have listened 
more eagerly. She tried to wipe the tears away, but 
could not with her tortured hands. Felicia leaned 
forward and pressed her handkerchief to the brim- 
ming eyes. 

“It’s like heaven,” whispered the sick woman. 
“It’s like my dream. I was an awful headstrong 
girl,” she said, aftera moment. “I warn’t like you. 
I hated my home and my plain clothes and this lit- 
tle town. I fretted and wore out all my folks.” 

“And did you go away?” asked Felicia. 

“T started,” said the sick woman, “but mother 
died and I had to come back and keep the house. I 
ought never to have left her to work alone. I was 
cross with the children, and tired of bein’ poor. 
Well, father died; and the children got married and 
went away. I never loved my home nor them. 

Then I was took down with the rheumatism. Oh, 
I deserve it all! I’ve learned, God knows, to love 
that little home. I’ve longed for mother and the 
children, all of ’em. 

“The house was sold for taxes long ago. The 
children’s scattered. They don’t care for me now. But 
there, dear, ’taint for you to hear such a sad story. 
You aint no cause to cry for such as me. 
it’s all right now. I’m sure it’s all right. 
go to sleep.” 

The room grew very still, only the flicker of the 
fire, and the slow ticking of the clock and the breath- 
ing of the sleeper broke the silence. 

Felicia leaned back in her chair and thought; some 
time slipped by in a strange wakefulness; then her 
head sank on the cushioned wood, her eyelids fell, 
she had slipped off into the realm of dreams too. 

By-and-by it grew chilly, as Aunt Martha had proph 
esied. She wrapped the shawl about her. Susan 
woke, and the drops were taken. 

“T’ve’had a splendid night,” she said. 
for a long time.” 

Felicia smiled tenderly. ‘I’m so glad,” she said. 

Gradually the dawn crept in, ghost-like at first, 
cold and wan; then clearer, and slowly clearer—till @ 
smiling, summer-like day shone upon the world; and 
Felicia bent over the bed to say “‘“Good-by.” 

“I thank you for comin’,” said Susan, wistfully, 
“but you mustn't come again. You’re too young 
and delicate.” . 

“But I can call and see you,” said Felicia. 

“Will you? Oh,do! I’dlike so much to see you. 
Don’t forget.” 

*T shall not forget.” 

“God bless you!”’ 

The air was full of athrilling freshness. Theleaves 
|In & rampow shower Groppea slowly on Felicia> 
The corn- 
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fields, with their rows of sheaves glistened with dew; 
and a little, bright-eyed squirrel darted along the 
wall, over which red blackberry vines were clamber- 
ing. She hurried on, eager to get home. How sweet 
and bright the world seemed! How dear and satis- 
fying was home! 

The kitchen-door stood open; the sunlight fell 
through the vine-draped window on the spotless 
floor. A delicious odor of coffee was in the air; and 
Aunt Martha, in a clean, brown calico, was stepping 
briskly about, humming a hymn-tune. 

Felicia entered softly and flung her arms about the 
stiff, old figure, and leaned her head on that faithful 
heart. 

“Oh, I’m so glad to be at home, with you!” she 
said. _— 

Poor Susan Chamberlain has slept long in the quiet 
village churchyard, The hills cast their shadows 
over her grave; the little birds sing blithely above 
it; and the schoolchildren come to pick wild straw- 
berries near by. 

Felicia’s lot was not to be cast in that lonely coun- 
try place, but it was not discontent that drove her 
from it. And though she has had since then the edu- 
cation of travel and of association with men and 
women who think, her sweetest dreams are still of 
her native valley, and the plain old house she still 
calls “home.” 

“Our Felicia knows a heap about books and picters 
and sech,” said Aunt Martha, as she sat knitting on 
the back porch, “but she aint one mite set up. She’s 
always jest so lovin’ and happy. She aint never 
gone back on you and me, Dave.” 

“Thet’s so,” said the good deacon, tilting back 
against the side of the house, ruminating like one of 
his own solemn Holstein cows. ‘She’s a good gal, 
our Felicy, a good gal.” GRACE WINTHROP. 
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BOOKS. 
Turn, as we list, the globe’s great axle round, 
Traverse all space, and number every star, 
And feel the Near less household than the Far! 
There is no Past so long as Books shall live! 
—Lord Lytton. 
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STRANDED MONSTERS. 


Tales of the Newfoundland Coast. No. IV. 

Since coming to the United States, I have often 
asked persons fairly well versed in geography if 
they knew where White Bay is situated, but have 
found only one, and he a Boston grammar-school- 
boy, who knew anything of White Bay, or could 
even locate it. They all know something of the 
White Sea, but nothing of White Bay. 

Yet it is a magnificent expanse of water, nearly 
or quite sixty miles in length, and between Great 
Harbor Deep and Partridge Point—where it opens 
back from the Atlantic—eighteen miles in width. 
A few fishermen enter it, but, so far as I am aware, 
no others. Its shores are wild and uninhabited, 
except at four or five fishing stations,—Cat Cove, 
Jackson’s Arm, Chouse Brook, Wiseman’s Cove 
and Seal Cove,—where fish are cured during the 
fishing season. 

The high lands about the head of the bay to the 
south and west are covered with dense forests, and 
abound in deer during the summer time. 

Entering the bay round Partridge Point, one sees 
first, far to the west, inland, a range of high hills 
called “the clouds,” from their having sometimes 
been mistaken for clouds, and then the great green 
slopes of spruce and fir rising majestically from the 
water around the head of the bay. There are no 
large islands, and the depth of water is very great, 
except in the coves, where small rivers and brooks 
make in. 

All the scenery here is still fresh in my memory, 
for, as a lad, I came here for four years in succession, 
in July and August, with Uncle Dorich and the other 
boys to fish and net seals. 

There was good fishing then in White Bay, and I 
dare say there is now, for it is off the regular fishing- 
grounds of the American and Provincial fishing ves- 
sels. 

On these fishing voyages ‘Granny Minna” com- 
monly accompanied us, to cook for us and keep us in 
order generally; and two or three times Aslak and 
Lars Hetter, our cousins from Rocky Bay, went 
along with us, as did also a young man named Pros- 
per Huestis, from Toulinguet Island; he was a 
cousin of my mother, 

We had a summer house, called a tilt, made of 
poles and spruce bark, and a row of flakes for curing 
our fish, near the head of the bay in a cove which we 
first named “Caribou Flats,” but afterward christened 
“Rorqual Shoal” from the following circumstance. 

On the afternoon of the 22d of August, 1873, we 
set sail from Caribou Flats for home, having been in 
White Bay nearly five weeks, from the middle of 
July. 

It was a Friday, and Granny Minna had croaked a 
little about sailing, as she always did about under- 
taking anything, on Friday. 

But we had taken a lot of fish, all we could handle, 
ind more too, and had also made fifteen barrels of 
seal oil. The old pinkey was not capacious enough 
to take on board at once all the fish we were curing, 
and the oil beside. Accordingly, Uncle Dorich de- 
cided to leave two or three of the boys to go on cur- 
ing the fish on the flakes, and make a trip home with 
the oil and a part of the fish, and then return for the 
rest. 

My brothers, Fergus and Rufus, with Aslak Hetter, 
Stayed behind at the flakes, while young Huestis and 
I sailed with Uncle Dorich and Granny Minna, with 
& pretty good load in the pinkey, which was only 
a fifteen ton craft. 

The wind, rather light that afternoon, was from 
the north; we had to beat out of the bay, and it was 
night before we were half way up to Partridge Point. 
We were not very scientific navigators. If we had 
had a barometer, we should have had warning of 
what was coming. The wind kept hauling round 
from north to northeast, and as evening drew on, it 
began to blow hard, and the sky was dull and leaden. 


Its appearance had been troubling granny all the 
afternoon, 





She was, indeed, a notable weather prophet and in 
this case we must give her credit for being a true one, 
for the gale of the 23d and 24th of August of that 
year carried disaster and lamentation to every fishing 
hamlet on our coast, aud was particularly calamitous 
to the American vessels on the “Banks.” 

Uncle Dorich still thought that he covld make 
St. Barbe Island. In the course of twenty or thirty 
minutes more, however, he began to get alarmed 
himself, the gale showed such strength. Putting 
Lars and me at the helm, he came round and headed 
up the bay. 

But though we flew now before the wind, night, 
with thick drizzle and darkness, shut down about us 
ere we could make a harbor in any of the coves or 
arms around the head of the bay, so that we were at 
length obliged to come about and ride it out till 
morning. 

That was, I think, the worst night I ever passed at 
sea. Our little craft pitched terrifically, aud shipped 
a good deal of water at times. We were wet through 
all night long, and never was I more grateful to see 


| the morning light than when the dawn of the next 


day appeared. 

None of us-had ever seen such a sea in the bay be- 
fore. As it got light, we made out the headland and 
cliff that inclose the cove at Caribou Flats, about 
three miles to the southeast, and with only our jib 
set were able to work into the cove in the course of 
an hour. 

The boys were on the lookout for us. Fergus had 
thought that we would put back. They had kindled 
a fire on the cliff the evening before, to serve us as a 
beacon, but the weather had been too thick for us to 
see it. ; 

The storm and gale raged steadily all that day, and 
it was, indeed, a pleasure to anchor in the cove and 
get ashore after tossing about all night in wet cloth- 
ing. They had a good fire in the tilt, with hot coffee 
for us and plenty to eat. ‘ 

The little cove is sheltered around on the north 
and east by the headland and cliff above mentioned. 
Caribou Brook flows in at the head, or south end, of 
it, and all about the mouth of the brook, and along 


‘the south and west sides of the cove, there are flats, 








partly mud and partly low ledges, 
which, at high tide, are mostly 
covered. 

Off the mouth of the brook 
there is a mud bank, or bar, with 
alittle pond, three or four acres 
in extent, of shallow water in- 
side. Though the tide was out, 
and it was now low water in the bay, we were sur- 
prised to see how high the waves came in on the 
flats, on account of the northeast gale down the bay. 

Even in the cove the water was quite rough, and a 
great deal of foam drifted in from the tremendous 
sea outside. 

The pinkey lay at her anchor about twenty yards 
out from our little landing-stage, and was stayed 
from it, the better to hold her, with a strong line. 
That night we all made ourselves comfortable in the 
tilt on shore, thanking our lucky stars, as well we 
might, that we were not at sea. 

It rained heavily, and the tilt roof was not very 
tight; moreover, the weather was very chilly for that 
season of the year. We had only a small cooking 
stove of cast iron, in which -the fire would burn out, 
if not replenished, every half hour; and we agreed 
to take turns tending it through the night, so that 
the others might sleep as warm and dry as possible. 

At about two o’clock in the morning Aslak Hetter 
got up to look at the stove, and sat down before it to 
watch awhile. The storm, so far from abating, 
seemed worse than ever; but even above the howling 
of the wind and the rattling of the rain gusts, he 
heard a deep groaning noise, frequently repeated. 

Now Cousin Aslak was a very matter-of-fact young- 
ster, and was not easily alarmed by trifles. He went 
on tiptoe to the door, so as not to disturb us who 
were asleep, and, opening it a crack, peeped out. 

The night was black as ink, and the wind dashed 
the rain in his face; yet now, more distinctly than 
before, he heard a deep, strange bellowing! At times 
it seemed to be short and quick, like a succession of 
grunts, followed presently by wild, distressed groans. 
It seemed to come from the flats, a few hundred 
yards west of the tilt; and even above the swash of 
the waves he felt sure that he heard a ponderous 
splashing of the water, not like that occasioned by 
the storm. 

For a considerable time he stood and listened. At 
length a louder, more prolonged outburst of the sin- 
gular noises so wrought upon his fears that he hastily 
shut and fastened the door; but he did not awake 
any of us. He sat and tried to think what it could be. 

Of course we lads had all heard plenty of stories of 
sea-serpents and griffins. Aslak’s first thought was 
that it might be a sea-serpent come ashore in the 
gale; and if it were one of these monsters, might it 
not attack and crush the tilt with all of us in it? 

At last the sound awakened us youngsters at 
almost the same time. Seeing Aslak sitting by the 
stove, Fergus called out to him, and asked what in 
the name of all creation that awful noise was! 

“T knaw not,” replied Aslak, shortly. “I’ve heerd 








it for nigh on half an hour. 
hark till it.” 

Fergus went hastily to the door. Rufus and I went 
with him. After a moment or two we heard the 
sounds repeated. 

“Lads!” cried my older brother, in great excite- 
ment, ‘I’m afeared ’tis a vass’l ashore!” 

“Dinna ye thunk it,” said Aslak. ‘Tham soonds 
naver coom from any human throats, I warrent ye.” 

Fergus himself began to feel alarmed. He hur- 
riedly closed the door and we all sat down on a bench 
before the stove. Neither Granny Minna nor Uncle 
Dorich, who was quite deaf, had waked. We did not 
wake them; for we knew granny would be rehears- 
ing some of her old-country superstitions — stuff 
which we did not like to hear. 

Fergus, at last, jumped up, drew on his oil-skins 
and long boots. While he lighted the lantern, the 
rest of us made haste to equip ourselves. He opened 
the door and we all stepped out into the darkness and 
storm. The light in the lantern, though it was a 
tight glass lantern, was whisked out before we had 
taken five steps. Then we stood still a moment and 
heard above the swash of the waves, several sudden, 
heavy splashings of the water on the flats. 

“Tt must be a vass’l!” Fergus exclaimed. ‘Mabbe 
*tis the old pink broke loose!” He felt his way down 
to our landing-stage and got hold of the shore-line. 

“No,” he said, coming back to us, ‘“‘she’s a-ridin’ 
all right. But ’tis awful high water,” he added, 
“clean up over the stage.” 

**Tide’s in,” said Lars. 

“No; ’twas high water at ’bout half-past eleven,” 
observed Aslak, “and now ’tis after two. Tide 
turned two hours ago.” 

“Must ’a’ ben a good deal higher then!” exclaimed 
Fergus. ‘But I never saw it so high here before as 
*tis this very minute.” 

We groped our way along to the fish-flakes, and 
found that there was water there around the foot- 
stakes—a place that was commonly six or eight feet 
above water. Then we followed along a little gravel- 
bank, going up toward the mouth of the brook. 
Although we had now been out in the dark ten or 
fifteen minutes, we could see nothing. The night 
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was thick and black and we had actually to feel our 
way. By-and-by we came to some clumps of alder 
bushes which we knew stood near the mouth of the 
brook. The water was up amongst these; so we knew 
that we could not cross over, and we stopped. 

We had not heard the noises for some minutes; 
but as we stood here they began afresh and seemed 
to be not far away. 

The noise began with a sudden flurry of the water, 
followed by a tremendous splashing and thumping, as 
if a thousand-ton vessel were aground and bumping 
on the shoal. Then came that strange groaning and 
bellowing, & hideous, unearthly sound. 

“That’s no vass’l!” muttered my brother; and we 
all turned, as if by a common impulse, and hurried 
back to the tilt, stumbling over rocks and brush in 
our haste. 

“T told ye ’twas no vass’l,” said Aslak, when we 
had gained the shelter of the doorway. 

“But what, for goodness’ sake, can she be?” ex- 
claimed Rufus, his teeth chattering from fear or cold. 

“Maybe whales ashore,” said Fergus. 

“T’ve ben told whales has no voices,” said Lars. 

We went inside, shut the door and sat down before 
the stove again. Granny was awake. 

*“‘Whativer are ye laddies oot in the stoorm fer?’ 
she demanded. 

“We thought we heard a vass’l ashore, granny,” 
said Rufe. 

“God holp ’em then,” said the old lady, and crossed 
herself according to a Catholic custom she had when 
agirl. ‘Jesu holp’em a’! But ha’ ye no been to see 
where she lies?” she demanded. 

“Ay, granny,” replied Fergus, ‘we ha’ ben oot, but 
we can see nathin’.” 

“A tirrible stoorm! a tirrible stoorm!’”? muttered 
the old lady. Soon she fell asleep again, for she had 
not slept the previous night. No more had any of us 
on the pinkey; and as the sounds had now nearly 
ceased, we all fell asleep again. 

When I next awoke the gray light of morning was 
stealing faintly into the tilt. The door was partly 
ajar; the older boys were astir and had gone out. I 
made haste to follow and, though it was still hardly 
light enough to see far in the thick, driving weather, 
T soon found them, near the mouth of the brook, on 
the bank overlooking thie flats. 

Dimly in the feeble light I could see three large, 
dark objects lying half-out of the water, just inside 
the mud-bar, and as I came up heard Fergus exclaim: 

“They’re whales! I tell ye they’re whales, laddies, 
big rorquals too! And what a prize for us, if we 
can keep them from going oot to sea!” 

We saw them struggle, bending and writhing their 
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huge black bodies; but they lay in shallow water and 
could not swim at all, only beat themselves against 
the bottom of the pond inside the bar. 

Evidently they had become embayed there at high 
tide, when there was eighteen or twenty feet of 
water on the flats over the bar. It may be that they 
had lost their way, or, having grown tired of the 
storm and heavy waves outside, had taken refuge in 
the cove for a time and then, the tide turning, had 
been unable to cross the bar. 

As they threshed their vast bodies upon the bottom 
of the pond, we could distinctly feel the ground 
tremble, and what water remained about them was 
churned into foam. 

But they now no longer bellowed; and on going as 
near them as we dared to approach, we saw that they 
were all three badly injured and bleeding; in fact, 
we were witnessing only their last feeble exertions. 

Ah, but they were truly monstrous creatures! the 
largest of the three being between seventy and eighty 
feet in length, the other two fifteen or twenty feet 
shorter. 

Lars had run in to rouse up Uncle Dorich, who soon 
came hobbling out to us in a state of great excite- 
ment. Granny Minna had heard tvo, and reached us 
ahead of Uncle Dorich. 

“Bosha, laddies!” she exclaimed. “A lucky stoorm 
forus. They’re grin’ whales! Ye maun wade in and 
loornce ’em and bend a line to their tails afoor the 
tide toorns!” 

In the Shetland Islands where granny lived when 
a girl, the people term whales which come ashore 
“grind whales.” 

There was an old whale lance aboard the pinkey. 
Fergus brought it up; and then, under Uncle Dorich’s 
direction, he and Aslak waded into the water and 
drove the weapon into the side of the larger whale. 
Although fast aground the huge creature writhed 
ponderously, and with its tail splashed water and 
mud in showers over its assailants. But it was too 
far gone to be dangerous. The other two whales were 
lanced in the same manner; and as soon as they were 
dead their carcasses were secured to the beach with 
lines from the pinkey. 

This was on Sunday, though we had hardly real- 
ized the fact in the excitement. During the day the 
storm abated somewhat, and at noon on Monday 
Uncle Dorich, with Aslak, Rufus and Prosper 
Huestis, sailed for Fogo, to obtain try-kettles and 
casks. 

Fergus, with the rest of us, remained to watch 
the carcasses of the whales; and it proved no easy 
matter to guard them from a school of hungry 
sharks which came over the bar with every tide. 

A week later Uncle Dorich arrived from Fogo with 
a large schooner and a crew of fifteen fishermen. 
The business of trying out the blubber and convert- 
ing it to oil was at once begun. We made a snug 
little sum—sevyeral hundred dollars—after paying all 
expenses. The amount may not seem very large to 
you, but I assure you that in our community at that 
time the possession of so much ready money made 
our family, seem comparatively wealthy ; so that the 
fearful August storm, which brought disaster to so 
many poor people, “blew good” to us. 

C. H. TURNER. 
41or —— 


For the Companion. 


INDIAN BURIALS. 


One of the interesting publications of the Smith. 
sonian Institution is a volume, by Dr. H. C. Yar- 
row, on the various modes of sepulture which pre- 
vail among the North American Indians. The sub- 
ject is a curious and suggestive one. . 

The popular idea that all Indians are buried aeri- 
ally upon scaffolds is incorrect. Some tribes bury their 
dead in pits or caves; some cremate them; some em- 
balm them, and some sink them, or cast them adrift 
in canoes. The commonest mode, however, is that 
of interment in the ground; and among nearly all 
tribes it is customary to bury with the deceased brave 
his weapons, his ornaments, and his clothing. 

When death takes place among the tribes of Colo- 
rado, the event is at once announced by the medicine 
man, and the body is prepared for burial by the 
squaws, who keep up a continued chant or dirge, the 
dismal cadence of which can be heard for a long dis- 
tance. The death-song is not a mere inarticulate 
howl of distress, but is a eulogy of the character of 
the deceased. 

The body, when it is dressed, is placed upon a 
horse and carried to the spot chosen for burial, 
which is usually in the cleft o:1 arock. The cleft is 
filled in with stones, and all the personal property of 
the deceased is immediately destroyed. His horses 
and his cattle are shot, and his wigwam and its fur- 
niture are burned. The widow then goes into mourn- 
ing by smearing her face with pitch and charcoal, 
which are applied but once, and when they have 
worn off, the period of lamentation is over. 

From the statements of the older writers on North 
American Indians it appears that mummifying was 
resorted to among certain tribes of Virginia, the 
Carolinas and Florida, especially for people of dis- 
tinction. On the Northwest coast, also, the Indians 
formerly embalmed their dead with much care. The 
bodies were usually doubled up into the smallest com- 
pass, but sometimes they were placed in lifelike posi- 
tions, dressed and armed as if engaged in some con- 
genial occupation, such as hunting, fishing or sewing. 
If they had been distinguished in the chase, effigies 
of animals were placed with them, and they were 
ornamented with carved figures of men, birds, fish 
or weapons. This custom existed up to about 1740. 

Urn burial is common among Central and South 
American tribes more than among the North Amer- 
ican Indians, among whom it is exceedingly rare. 

Surface burial was practised to a limited extent. 
The Seminoles of Florida are said to have buried 
their dead in the hollows of trees or crammed them 
into hollow logs. 

Blackbird, the great chief of the Omahas, was 
buried with great pomp on the surface. He re- 
quested his people, says Catlin, to take his body down 
to the river, his favorite haunt, and on the pinnacle 
of a towering bluff to bury him, mounted on his 
war-horse, placed alive under him, whence he could 
see “the Frenchmen passing up and down the river 
in their boats,” as he said. 
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According to this request the ceremony took | i is to protect the body from the wolves and bears | man. The leader of the Liberals is Mr. Edward |shocking manner, by the Gngeiente of the ex- 
| which would dig it up were it interred in the | Blake. 


place in the presence of the whole nation and sev- 
eral of the fur-traders and the Indian agents. The 
body was placed astride of the horse and the dead 
man’s bow was placed in his hand; his shield and 
quiver slung, and his scalps hung from the bridle. 
He was provided with flint and steel and tinder to 
light his pipe, and dried 
meat for food on his jour- 
ney through the happy 
hunting-grounds to the 
shades of his fathers. 

Ilis head was surmounted 
by a head-dress of war- 
eagles’ plumes. Then, when 
the funeral honors had been 
performed by the medicine 
men, every warrior painted 
the palm and fingers of his 
right hand with vermilicn 
and impressed them on the 
milk-white sides of the 
horse. Sods were next 
placed around the feet and 
legs of the animal and grad- 
ually up its sides, until the 
whole of its body was thus 
entombed, and even the 
eagle-plumes of the chief 
were hidden. 

This curious grave was 
to be seen at Omaha for 
many years, but we be- 
lieve it has now disap- 
peared. 

Cairn, or rock-burial, is 


living in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Sierra Neva- 
da. A cavity is formed in 
the rock slide of a high 
mountain and is lined with 
skins. In this the body is 
deposited with weapons, 
ornaments and other arti- 
cles, and covered with the 
saplings of mountain as- 
pens. Boulders are piled 
on top of it to form a cairn, 
which is high enough, in 
most instances, to cover an 
an elephant. 

Cremation is most com- 
mon among the Indians 
west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and is attended with 
elaborate ceremonies. 


Pred. 





ground ; 
cance. 

The Indians, like the peasants of European 
countries, are showing the influence of civiliza- 
tion in abandoning many of their superstitious 


but it also has an occult religious signifi- | 
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INDIAN BURIALS. 


As the body lies upon! rites; and as they trust less to their medicine men 


its funeral pyre, the survivors place coins in the | than to the physicians at the frontier towns and 
ears and hands, and it is robed in all the finery of | army posts, they, find less occasion for burials. 


life—mantles, plumes, fancy bows and painted 
arrows. When the torch is applied the spectators | 


chant and dance around it, gradually working | 
themselves into a wild, ecstatic raving, during | 


which many of them lacerate themselves severely. 
As the flames increase and ascend the people 
throw offerings upon the fire and do not scruple to 
sacrifice their most valuable possessions. They 
cast upon it their clothing, blankets and orna- 
ments. 

On one occasion, to test the sincerity of a young 
chief who was about to burn his valuable Califor- 
nian blankets, a white man offered him sixteen 
dollars for them, jingling the coins before his 


eyes; but the savage, otherwise so avaricious, | 
hurled the money away from him with a yell of | 


execration, and ran and threw his offering into 
the flames. The squaws fling upon the pyre their 
dearest ornaments, their gaudiest dresses, their 
strings of glittering shells. Some of them throw 
themselves into the flames, and would perish but 
for the interference of their friends. 

The friends are not always so considerate, how- 
ever. Among other tribes the squaw of the dead 
warrior is sometimes grossly ill-treated during the 
ceremony. She is flung upon the pyre, and is 
scorched and singed until she becomes uncon- 
scious. 

For some time afterward she is treated as 
a slave. She must obey the orders of all the 
women, and even of the children belonging to 
the village. Sbe must keep the grave in which 
the ashes of her husband are deposited free from 
weeds, and she is frequently beaten by his rela- 
tives. The intention of all this cruelty is to make 
her grief sincere, and to make her truly lament 
the death which has brought this suffering upon 
her! 

If she survives the treatment for three or four 
years, it is considered that she has sufficiently 
mourned the departed. She is restored to inde- 
pendence in the tribe; her conduct as a widow is 
publicly extolled, and she is at liberty to marry 
again. It would be singular, however, if she is 
willing to run the risk of a second widowhood. 

Tree and scaffold burial prevails to a great ex- 
tent at the present time. Our readers know how 
often in pictures of the plains the mortuary scaf- 
folds appear against the long, wild reach of hori- 
zon. They are as much an element of the scene 
as the peaked lodge of the Indian, or the whitened 
bones of the cattle which have perished during 
the winter storms. 

Four stout posts, with forked ends, are firmly 
vet in the ground, and upon them a flooring is 
laid. On this the body is placed in a waterproof 
wrapping, and baskets and buckets containing 
food and drink are hung up beside it. 

The practical purpose of burial in this manner 
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DESIGN. 


The quickening worship of our God survives 
n every noble pet 
In every high belie 
In each resolve and act that lights our lives, 


Or 
CANADIAN POLITICS. 


The meeting of a joint Commission to attempt 
to settle the existing fisheries dispute between the 
United States and Canada calls special attention 
to the political position of our neighbors. 

Canada is a British possession, but yet it pos- 
sesses almost complete political independence. 
The tie between Canada and the mother country 
mainly appears in the fact that Canada is presided 
over by a Governor-General, who is appointed by 
the home government, and who represents the 
Queen in the Dominion. 

The Canadian Government is formed on the 
model of that of England. It has its Parliament, 
comprising an upper and lower house, and its min- 
istry, at the head of which is the Prime Minister, 
which is dependent on the support of Parliament 
for its power and existence. 

The upper house, or Senate, consists of mem- 
bers nominated for life by the Governor-General, 
but in reality by the government of the day. 

The lower house, or House of Commons, is 
chosen by the people, the right of suffrage, how- 
ever, being restricted by a property qualification. 
The Canadian Parliament has the full right to 
make all laws for the Dominion, and practically 
has complete control of the government, while 
the Governor-General, sent over by England, has 
the nominal right to veto bills. 

The Governor-General, however, never does veto 
bills on his own judgment. If in doubt, he sends 
a copy of the proposed law to the colonial depart- 
ment in London, and the bill is occasionally, 
though very rarely, disallowed. 

Of course, the Canadian foreign relations are 
under the undivided authority of the British Gov- 
ernment. 

There are two great political parties in Canada, 
corresponding in name, and in some respects in 
principles, to the two great English parties. They 
are the Conservatives and the Liberals, or, as 
they are sometimes called, the Reformers.” 

For many years the Conservative Party in Can- 
ada has been in the ascendant, and the general 
elections, which took place last February, re- 
turned a new Parliament, with a decided Con- 
servative majority. At the head of the party is 
the present Prime Minister, Sir John Macdonald, 
who has been for a quarter of a century the most 
prominent, popular and powerful Canadian states- 





The main issue between the two Canadian par- 
ties has long been the tariff. The Conservatives 
have advocated, and have imposed, high protec- 
tive duties upon articles that compete with the 
products of Canadian industry. This policy has 
proved very popular in Canada, and has been the 
chief strength of the ruling party. 

The Liberals have hitherto favored a lower 
tariff; but in the election of February were forced 
to declare that, if they came into power, they 
would not disturb the tariff as established by their 
opponents. 

The next most important difference between the 
two parties has been in regard to the railroad pol- 
icy, for in the building of the great Canadian lines 
the largest part of the debt of the Dominion was 
incurred. The parties differ also in detail, but not 
in principle, on the fishery question. 

There is no doubt that in some of the provinces 
of Canada there is a desire, more or less strong, 
that the Dominion should sunder altogether the 
tie with Great Britain, and be annexed to the 
United States. Those who favor this belong, 
almost exclusively, to the extreme wing of the 
Liberals. The Conservatives are firmly set upon 
maintaining thé connection with the old country. 

In twenty years, the debt of Canada has in- 
creased from ninety-three million dollars to nearly 
three times that sum; and is larger, compared to 
the population, than was that of the United 
States, at its highest point, at the close of the 
Civil War. 

Perhaps outside observers see more causes of 
disintegration in the Dominion than Canadians 
themselves can discern. It is more than possible 
that the union may last in spite of a burdensome 
and rowing debt, the jealousies between citizens 
of English and those of French descent, and other 
difficulties that might be mentioned. 

On the other hand, it may fly into pieces; or it 
may gain strength and unity by becoming wholly 
independent; or, in the course of years, Canada 


may think its surest way to prosperity to be a | 


union with this country. 
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For the Companion. 
A COMMON LIFE. 


He was not elegant, he was not bright, 
He lacked some gentle courtesy, perchance 
He did not know the measures of a lance— 
He only lived a simple life aright. 
He lived obscurely, so his neighbors said, 
He was not known ‘through trump of & arthly fame, 
But in the Honor List, perhaps, his name, 
Hereafter, will be w ritten at the head. 
C M. SHELDON. 


eS 
STAMPING OUT “ANARCHY.” 





On Friday, November llth, four men were 
hanged at Chicago for the crime of murder. The 
original number of those who were convicted of 
the offence, for committing which these four paid 
the extreme penalty of the law, was seven. ‘The 
sentence of two was commuted to imprisonment 
for life, and one committed suicide on the day 
before that fixed for his execution. 

These men were ‘‘anarchists.”” Their scheme 
of politics, and that of those who agree with 
them, begins and ends with the sentiment ‘“‘Down 
with all law and all government.” ‘They glory in 
their hostility to all the accepted rules of human 
society, but they do not so much seek to reverse 
everything,—to turn society upside down,—as to 
do away with whatever keeps society as it is. 

Now it is permitted to every man in this country 
to hold any opinions he may choose, and to utter 
them. That is freedom of thought and of speech. 
But every man is held responsible for the conse- 
quences of his words, as he is of his acts. 

It is quite as reasonable in the one case as in 
the other. You may swinga club as much as you 
please, but if, in swinging it, you break another 
man’s head, you are liable to suffer for doing it. 

What, then, did these men do? Some of them 
published and edited a newspaper, and most or 
all of them wrote for .it, in which the working 
people of Chicago were advised to arm them- 
selves, and were told that it would soon be neces- 
sary for them to kill the police. 

One of them manufactured the dynamite bomb 
with which the murder was committed. They 
had an agreement among themselves that when a 
certain German word should appear in a certain 
place in their newspaper, it was to be a signal 
that the time had come to throw the bomb. 

Choosing a time when the passions of the work- 
ing people of Chicago were much inflamed, they 
gave the signal. Then they called an open air 
meeting, by a summons written in a violent spirit, 
and, by haranguing the crowd in the artful lan- 
guage which they knew so well how to use, 
wrought the mob to frenzy. 

**You do not dare to do it!” said one of these 
orators, when he had told his hearers that their 
only way to be free was to kill. 

‘*We dare! we dare!” they shouted in reply. 

“Oh no, you do not,” said he. 

At this point the police, held in reserve, were 
marched up to disperse the meeting, and then it 
was that the horrid deed was committed. The 
bomb went hissing from behind the wagon which 
was the anarchists’ platform, and fell among the 
policemen. 

The ecene that followed is too shocking to be de- 
scribed. Several policemen were killed and a score 
more were wounded, some of them in a most 


ploded bomb. 

Such was the crime. The men were arrested, 
tried and convicted. The defence exhausted every 
means known to the law to get them clear. After 
sentence one postponement was obtained; and as 
a last legal resort the Supreme Court of the United 
States was applied to for a writ of error. 

This having failed, a strenuous effort was made, 
by petitioners in both hemispheres, to obtain from 
the Governor of Illinois a commutation of their 
sentence, with the result already told. Thus, 
although the murder was committed May 4, 1886, 
it was more than eighteen months afterward that 
the men were executed. 

We have but a brief comment to make upon 
the case. First, if capital punishment is ever 
justified, the atrocity of the anarchists’ crime 
stamps the case as one in which only the death 
penalty is appropriate. 

One argument only can be opposed to this, 
namely, that the men were not vulgar murderers, 
but revolutionists, who had merely a political 
purpose; and that their methods of action— 
though they may be condemned as heartless and 
cruel—do not make the men worthy of death. 

But if this principle be admitted, it is an invita- 
tion to every man who thinks the constitution of 
society to be wrong, to endeavor to overturn it 
by any means,—by murder,—promising him that 
if he fails he shall not forfeit his life. We do not 
think society is ready to accept the principle. 

Ninety-nine of every hundred people, at least, 
think society, as it is constituted, in spite of the 
misery and poverty which these men assign as 
the motive of their hostility to it, greatly to be 
preferred to society reconstructed on the anarchist 
model. The right of the ninety-nine to live in 
peace is superior to that of the one to ir .roduce 
his improvements, by violence and bloodshed. 


——i—— = 


SOCIAL GRACE. 





A well-known Western Senator, who was born in 
poverty and pushed his way to a commanding posi- 
| tion in both the commercial and the political world, 
| once wrote to a friend: 
| “fT have been brought, during my life, in contact 
| with all kinds of men. I have conferred with great 
scholars, and addressed multitudes, but I never com- 
pletely lost my courage and self-possession until I 
entered, for the first time, the drawing-room of a 
| fashionable woman in Washington, and found myself 
| Surrounded by gay people of society. 

“Tt was useless for me to tell myself that I was 
| their superior in position and wealth and, perhaps, in 
ability. I was in an agony of terror lest I should 
make some ridiculous mistake, and be laughed at.” 
How many of the young readers of the Companion 
have been terrified by this nightmare at their first 
| entrance into social life! 
| The awkward undergraduate, who has come from a 
farm, and struggled manfully for years to gain an 
education, who is popular among his fellows, has 
mastered sciences and languages, and been crowned 
victor on Commencement Day, finds all his triumphs 
turn to ashes on his lips when he enters a parlor filled 
with young women. 

They know each other, they are at their ease to- 
gether, but he is outside. He is in terror lest he shall 
say or do something contrary to those trifling rules 
of etiquette of which he is ignorant, but which they 
have known since their childhood. 

Sometimes this dread leads him to assume an air 
of haughty reserve, or he tries to hide his diffidence 
under a familiar swagger. Both these pretences are 
useless and vulgar, and make him aggressively disa- 
greeable, as well as awkward. 

In this, as in every difficulty in life, it fs best for 
him to face the truth. He does labor under a real 
disadvantage. No matter what his acquirements 
or moral worth, if he does not know how to manage 
his hands and feet, to use his forks and glasses at 
dinner, to modulate his voice and control his eyes, 
well-bred people will be prejudiced against him. 

Close and quick observation will soon teach him 
these trivial rules. In the meantime let him be con- 
tent to keep in the background. If an apprentice in 
the social school be quiet, gentle and sincere in his 
manner, and a good listener, very few people will 
notice how he breaks his bread or uses his napkin. 


—___+o»+____—_ 
“REAL MEAN.” 


“Real mean” is an expression which schoolboys 
seem to apply to almost every kind of conduct which 
they do not like. But there is a world beyond the 
playground, and perhaps they do not know what 
that world considers ‘‘real mean.” 

In every large sehool there are boys who have less 
power to defend themselves against rude attacks of 
hand or tongue than boys generally have. This may 
not arise from cowardice. It may come from a nat- 
ural gentleness of disposition. 

Such boys are apt to be imposed upon by their 
ruder companions, and sometimes it becomes a cus- 
tom of the school to chaff and annoy them. This is 
one of the things which people outside of the play- 
ground call real mean. 

There are boys who have some peculiarity of form 
or face, or voice or name. In some schools such boys 
are promptly nicknamed in fancied accordance with 
their oddity. They are called Firefly, Bricktop, 
Shorty, Beanpole, or some other equally absurd 
name. Generally, the boys thus designated pretend 
not to mind it, but they always do mind it. 

Many of them hate it, and occasionally there is a 
boy whose school days are rendered miserable by 
some peculiarly disagreeable appellation. 

It is “real mean,” ever, or in any way, to reflect 
upon a personal oddity or defect. In some instances 
itis more than mean; it is atrociously cruel. 

It is almost as mean to molest a drunken man—the 
saddest sight our streets ordinarily afford. If boys 





could only form the faintest idea of the misery and 
shame which desolate a home when the drunken 
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father reaches it, even they, thoughtless boys as they 
are, would look upon him in silent horror. 

Old people, girls and little boys, who live near a 
boys’ school, do not always have a good time. It is 
“real mean” to speak saucily to a girl or to a group 
of girls as they go by to school. But the most abom- 
inably mean thing of all is for a crowd of boys to 
insult or injure an old person. 

All these things are “real mean,” and all of them, 
we regret to say, are done every day of the year. 


—~+4+>>- 
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LITERAL. 


The people who cannot take a joke are many, but 
those who can see neither “hide nor hair” of it, to 
whom it is absolutely invisible, are fortunately in the 
minority; but midway between the two are the stol- 
idly literal people, who always “speak by the card,” 
and take every statement for just what it is worth on 
the surface. In short, they are always missing the 
point. 

A gentleman was once illustrating, in a small com- 
pany, the fact that the mind diseased takes on odd 
modes of action, by the story of the lunatic who fan- 
cied that he lived in a palace and dined upon the 
choicest viands. In point of fact, he was confined in 
a hospital, and his diet was restricted to gruel. 

“I dine every day upon the fat of the land,” said 
the poor fellow, ‘‘and yet everything I eat tastes of 
gruel.” 

When the story was finished, a sympathetic lady, 
who had quite missed its point, exclaimed: ‘Poor 
man! Too bad to feed him on gruel! Do you sup- 
pose that’s the fare in all the hospitals?” 

An overworked farmer, of a vivid imagination and 
nimble tongue, one morning called back hurriedly to 
his wife, as he took his way to the field: 

“No, I can’t go to town with you to-day, Jane. 
I’ve got a million bushels of potatoes to dig before 
night!’ 

“What can he mean!” speculated the literal wife, 
as she went about her work. “I’m sure we never 
have more’n forty bushels, and he couldn’t dig ’em 
in a day to save his life!” 

She was not quite equal to the extraction of the 
grain of wheat contained in that bushel of hyperbol- 
ical chaff. 

Another farmer one day said, jocosely, toa neigh- 
bor: ‘Don’t seem to pay to do the hayin’. Have to 
do it right over agin next year!” 

“But what would the cattle live on, if you didn’t 
do it?” inquired the more literal man. 

“Do? Let ’em live on faith, same’s the rest on us 
have to.” 

“You depend upon it, you’d lose more’n you'd 
gain,” said the other solemnly. “Critters have got 
to eat, and we’ve got to take care on’em. Don’t you 
turn your cattle adrift to shift for themselves, Eben. 
You won’t gain nothin’ by it.”’ 

—— +0 


BUYING HIS TIME. 


“The man who wishes to see me is the man I wish 
to see,” said a minister, defending his practice of 
admitting callers, even when they interrupted his 
studies. Horace Greeley, who was the busiest of 
editors, preferred not to see nineteen of every twenty 
men and women who wished to see him. 

It annoyed him to be interrupted while writing 
articles for the Tribune, and his irritation expressed 
itself in the form of hard words hurled at those who 
encroached upon his valuable time. But he lacked 
the firmness to pull in the latch-string of his ‘‘sanc- 
tum.” All sorts of people opened his door—people 
with new machines, new theories, new charities and 
new wants, seeking aid from the benevolent editor. 

Once a seedy borrower thrust himself before the 
editor as Mr. Greeley was writing a Tribune editorial, 
and asked for a loan of money. 

“There, take it,” exclaimed the busy editor, putting 
his pocket-book in the man’s hands, “but for heaven’s 
sake, don’t interrupt my writing!” 

On another day a woman, who said she was a 
widow, called when Mr. Greeley was absorbed in his 
work. Telling her he was too busy even to listen, he 
kept on writing. But she had a scheme for a mis- 
sion, and persisted in unfolding it to him. 

Again and again he growled out that he was not 
listening, but she would not be shaken off. He kept 
on writing, she kept on talking. At last, he jumped 
up, rushed to the speaking-tube that led to the count- 
ing-room, and shouted, ‘“‘Send me up five dollars!” 

The money came up with a rush through the dumb. 
waiter. Thrusting the bank-note into her hand, he 
opened the door and motioned her out, and then re- 
sumed his seat, smiling at having conquered her. He 
had, and so had she conquered him, though he did 
not realize it. 

Many of Mr. Greeley’s intruders knew that he 
would purchase freedom from interruption by a 
donation. 








SENSATION IN SEA WORMS. 


An English naturalist has made some interesting 
observations upon the nervous action in creatures 
of low organism. The result raises some doubt as to 
the common theory that keen pain is felt only by 
highly organized beings. 

We may be too ready to excuse ourselves for the 
thoughtless injury we do by assuming that orders 
below us feel less pain in proportion to the distance 
they seem to be removed. Admitting that the 
nerves of these creatures are as sensitive as our own, 
We are yet apt to think that there is no strong ner- 
vous centre to have a consciousness of the pain. The 
phenomena reported deserve careful study : 

“Amid a multitude of serpule tubes and other cus- 
tomary products of the dredge,” writes this observer, 
“we brought up several sea worms (annelids), and 
one or two of them became mutilated in the after 
manipulation of our treasures. 

“Going, about dark, into the room where they lay 
on the window bench, we happened to touch one of 
these mutilated annelids, and the result was a beau- 
tiful display of miniature fireworks. Flashes of 


forked lightning, with a bluish phosphorescent light, 
Swept along not only the uninjured portion, but the 
Searcely visible continuous intestine, to a portion 
Some distance away. 

“Every time the creature was touched with the 
hancle of a small paint brush, this brilliant and in- 


tense action, apparently nervous, followed. Is it 
possible to imagine such low organizations as these 
marine worms to be possessed of such keen physical 
feeling as thus to answer, by a nervous shiver, to the 
slight attack upon their half-destroyed life-cases? 
“To say this light was phosphorescent means noth- 
ing, as it was the action, perhaps, or rather doubt- 
less unconscious of a sentient creature.” 





Companion Sent Free. 
To any one who subscribes in the months of 
November and December, and sends us $1.75, we 
will send the Companion free from the time the 
subscription is received by us to January Ist, 1888, 
and for a full year from that date. 








A Fascinating Story. 
We shall begin, with the first number of THE 
Companion in January, the publication of an 
admirable serial story, by Mrs. Frank Lee, en- 
titled 


“Redmond, of The Seventh.” 


This is a fine sketch of life in a New York City 
school, with its regiment of boys under semi- 
military discipline, and will interest every boy in 
the character of young Redmond, and in the inci- 
dents of the narrative. It will be finely illus- 
trated from sketches made by Buhler in a New 
York grammar school. 





TOWN CRIERS. 


Many of the towns and villages of the Old World— 
and some of those of the New—cling tenaciously to 
ancient customs. They frown on all modern innova- 
tions, evidently believing that ‘‘old things are best.” 
A tourist, writing from England, says that the most 
interesting thing he saw in the ancient town of War- 
wick was something which happened just as he was 
about to leave the place. 


It could not have been better arranged. The morn- 
ing of my are, ao prt sundry bold and adventurous 
arwickians had gone on a railroad excursion to the 


turers. 


time of Henry VIII. 
Napoleon I. 
frock with long skirts descending nearly to his feet, 

He was a solemn-looking man, with a long, red 
nose, a sharp-featured face, and a straggling, yellow 
mustache shading h:3 yawning mouth. e carried in 
his hand a brass bell, which he would ring with a 
sharp jerk and then howl the contents of the de- 
spatch something like the following: 

“Kerching! The Warwick party, numbering forty 
souls, arrived this morning at Portsmouth at 9.30. 
All safe and well! Kerching!” 

The way windows and doors flew open at the 
“Kerching!” of the crier’s bell showed how popular 
was this means of circulating news in Warwick. 
The solemnity and the curiosity expressed upon the 
wrinkled faces of the old women at some of the open 
doorways were most flattering tributes to the majesty 
and importance of the town crier. 

Some of the advanced thinkers of the village—few 
in number—scoffed at him, but the majority regarded 
him as a most important and useful functionary. 


TWO NOVELISTS. 


Here is an anecdote which will be appreciated by 
all who have ever heard too long a speech, that is to 
say, by all but the very youngest readers. It is 
quoted from Dr. Charles Mackay’s recent volume of 
reminiscences. 


The last time I saw Mr. Disraeli he had become 
Lord Beaconsfield and Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. I was one of a deputation of authors who 
sought to aid in establishing an international copy- 
right between Great Britain and the United States. 

Nothing came of the conference except the good 
wishes of Lord Beaconsfield. Mr. Charles Reade, a 
better novelist than Lord Beaconsfield, rose to speak 
in support of the object of the meeting. 

“Pray be seated, Mr. Reade,” said his lordship. 

“I would rather stand, my lord,” replied Mr. 
Reade. ‘I can make a longer speech when standing 
than I can when sitting.” 

“IT am very sorry to hear it,” replied his lordship, 
amid the laughter of the company. s 

At the close of the proceedings the two authors, 
who had never met before, shook hands. 


ee 
COMING TO PIECES. 


There are very few practical jokes which injure no 
one, and therefore it behooves us, when we come 
across those of a harmless variety, to take our fill of 
amusement over them, since there are so many at 
which no one ought to laugh. 


A certain practical joker once beguiled the time on 
a railroad journey, in England, by stuffing his glove 
with his handkerchief until it reached the propor- 
tions of a plump hand. 

He then arranged it in the front of his coat so that 
it should appear to be one of his own members, and 
placed his ticket between its fingers. The train 
stopped, and the usual cry, ‘‘All tickets ready!” was 
heard. 

“Tickets, please,” said a guard, opening the door 
of the carriage. 

“Take mine,” said the joker, and as the man did 
so, he took the hand with it. 

“The guard was a robust person,” said the gentle- 
man, in telling his story, ‘“‘but he staggered back in a 
faint, and called feebly for smelling salts.” 


—_—- —~++@or --- 
PURITAN NAMES. 


The following names are given as specimens of the 
Christian names of the old Puritans in England 
about the year 1658. They are taken from a jury-list 
in Sussex County. They will cause a smile at their 
oddity. 

Faint-not Hewitt; Redeemed Compton; God-re- 
ward Smart; Earth Adams; Meek Brewer; Kill-sin 
Pimple; Be-faithful Joiner; More-fruit Flower; 
Seek- wisdom Wood; Fight-the-good-fight-of-faith 
White; Accepted Trevor; Make-peace Heaton; 
Stand -fast-on-high Stringer; Called Lower; Be- 
courteous Cole; Search the-Scriptures Moreton; 





unknown and distant Portsmouth, some one hundred 
long and weary miles away. Just as I was going 
away the town crier came on the streets carrying in 
his hand a message announcing the safe arrival at 
the distant port of Portsmouth, of the band of adven- 


His coat was a single-buttoned red | etc., is clearly described 
‘LU 


Barry’s Tricopherous for the hair, the oldest, 
cheapest,and the best in the world. Cures baldness.[ Adv. 
- 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla before it is too late. (Adv, 





YOU ARE CAUTIONED ACAINST BUYING 
WIRE MATS 


Unless our name is stamped on the frame. 
Weak imitations are in the market, and unscrupulous 
people are infringing our patents. We shall begin vig- 
orous litigation, and as the law makes the seller and user 
equally liable with the manufacturer, see that you buy 
the original and only mat, possessing every point 
of merit. Double woven fabric. Two mats in one. 
Elastic as a series of coil springs, and the only mat with 
scraping ribs at right angles with the direction walk, 
HARTMAN STEEL CO.(Limt’d) Beaver Falls,Pa. 
151 Congress St., Boston. 118 Chambers St., New York. 
107 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
% SIZE CUT. PRICE-LIST. Solid Nickel Si!ver. 
—_ Sweep- Open Hunting 
Second Face. Case. 
ain . . . $5.00 | $7.00 
Watch, sweep-Secona 6.00 | ~8.00 
$6 00 Stop-Watch. 7.00 9.00 
“UY. Oreide Cases: Gold-piated, 
warranted to stand acid test, 
$1.00 extra. All our Watches 
are STEM-WIND,INDEPEND- 
ENT HAND-SET. anid war- 
ranted accurate time-keep- 
ers,and have every appear- 
ance of the most expensive 
watches. On receipt of price, 
we will ship, free of charge, 
to any part of the U.S. or 
Canada; on receipt of $l to 
guarantee express charges, 
will ship C.O.D., with privi- 
lege of examination. 
We quarantee our Watches 
in ev articular, 
For sale by all jewellers, or send tcont stamp to the 
Manufacturers for Illustrated Catalogue 















MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER. 

Each of the following Books for 

teaching Instrumental Music is 

perfect in every way, and from 

one with a taste for 

of Sweet Sounds” can 

become an accomplished Musician in a short 

time, on —. of the Instruments enumerated. 
PIANO ITHOUT A TEACHER. Full in- 

struction not only as to the keys, but everything is ex- 

plained as to the fingering, pomeron, use of pedals, ete, 
CABINET ORGAN WITHOUT A TEACHER. 


easy. A little daily application with this book will 
enable uy one to pay with correctness and ease, 

VIOLIN WITHOUT TEACHER. _ Every 
can be gained from these pages. The management of 
the fingers to produce every note, slide and shake is 
clearly explained. 

7ERMAN ACCORDEON WIYVHOUT A 
TEACHER. All the sweet melodies of this Instru- 
ment can be easily rendered by an application of the 
plain rules so well laid down in this book. 

BANJO WITHOUT A TEACHER. This lively 
Instrument can be learnt just as well from the plain 
rules of this book, as from the lips of a master. Every 
point and little trick of the famous players are explained, 

CORNET WITHC A TEACHER. By close 


. 7 7 . attention to these rules one can become as great a pro- 
He wore the exact wor Be nen she of he ficient as an Arbuckle or a Leyy. 


All about the keys 
and the valves, the tongueing and double-tongueing, 
ed, 


ey He | CLARINET AND GUITAR 





Catarrh oftentimes leads to consumption. Take | 


Manhattan Wateh Co. 25 2s6'way.¥¥. cy. 


The playing of this Household Instrument is made quite | 


rule that could be learned from an Ole Bull or Paganini | 





ITHOUT A TEACHER. Similar 
to the above described, and being by 
Winner, they are perfect. 

Any one of above books mailed on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents; or, five for $1.00, 


F. TRIFET, 408 Wash. St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Brilliant ! 
Durable! 
Economical! 


36 COLORS. ro cents each. 

The PUREST, STRONGEST and FASTEST 
of all Dyes. One package colors one to four pounds 
of Dress Goods, Carpet Rags, Yarns, etc. : 

Send postal for Dye Book, Sample Card, direc- 
tions for colorin eathers, Photos., making Ink, 
Blueing, etc. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & co., Burlington, Vt. 
DIAMOND PAINTS 
Gold, Silver, Bronze,Copper. Only 10 Cents. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


OUR OWN GREAT 


| PRIZE MEDAL | 


SEAL PLUSH SACQUE, 
$25.00. 


This special brand of Seal Plush is 
exclusively our own, we control every 
yard manufactured, we guarantee 
every garment sold. It is London Seal 
Skin Dye with velvet finish. The model 
shape is our own. In ordering by mail 

| the following are the bust measures :— 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46, 

















Pronounced by every 
one the Best Children’s 
Shoe ever manufac- 
tured. Children’s sizes, 
5 to 8, in Curacoa Kid, 
Straight Goat, and Peb- 
ble Goat, $1.50; chil- 
dren’s sizes, 844 to 1034, 
in Curacoa Kid, Straight 
Goat, and Pebble, $1.75; 
misses’ sizes, in Curacoa 
Kid, Straight Goat, and 
Pebble, size 11 to 344, 
$2.25; boys’ Best Calf 
Button and Balmoral, $3.50, size 2's to 6: youth’s Best 
Calf Button and Balmoral, size 10 to 2, $2.75. Widths, 
B, C, and D. 


THE HOLIDAY BOOK! 


JACK HALL; 


OR, THE SCHOOLDAYS OF AN AMERICAN BOY. 
By ROBERT GRANT. Illustrated. 
“ The book has the true ring all through; there is not 
a false note from beginning to end, and any parent may 
out it into the hands of the most susceptible boy, feel- 
ng sure that nothing but good will come from it.”— 
Boston Herald, November 6. Published by 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston. 














Fly-debate Roberts; Hope-for Bending; Weep-not 
Billing: Elected Mitchell; The-peace-of-God Knight. 














“SEND A CHRISTMAS CARD.” 





Christmas Money go so far. 


_In no other way will a little 








in Love 





H. H. CARTER & KARRI 





ORDER NOW 


There is still time to secure our 





Card Packages before Christmas. 





The interchange of these cards 


is one of the most pleasant features 
of Christmas, and has become an 
established custom the world over. 
Read Price-List of Packages in the 
Thanksgiving Number, and send to 


CK, 3 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 








NOTHING IS SO PLEASING 


FOR CHRISTMAS EVENING AS A 


GOOD MAGIC LANTERN EXHIBITION. 


How? First, you 
must have a power- 
ful Magic Lantern 
with fine Views and 
Descriptive Lect- 
ure. 

Second, you must 
have Tickets and 
Show Bills. 

Third, you must 
prove yourselfa right 
smart Business Agent 
by engaging your 
mother’s large parlors 
and then selling your 
72 tickets to friends, 
at 10 cents each. 


After Christmas is over, write us how you spent the evening. 


All these (except 











the business agent) 
will be furnished by 
us for only $2.00. 
A more satisfactory 
Magic Lantern Outfit 
you could not buy 
for $5.00. 

On page 463 of the 
PREMIUM LIST this 
Outfit is fully deserib- 
ed and illustrated. 

Order your Magic 
Lantern now, and 
you will be ready for 
a fine exhibition for 








Christmas. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


Was it a success? How much money did you 


make by the exhibition? On receipt of these letters from you we will carefully compare them. To the boy or 
girl who gave the most pleasing exhibition, and made the largest sum of money, we will make a present of the 
best $12.00 Magic Lantern we can purchase, : 

We offer our complete Magic Lantern Outfit for sale for only 82.00. On receipt of 45 cents additional, we 
will prepay express or mail charges. 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
Publishers of the Youth’s Companion, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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NOBODY ELSE. 


Two little hands, so careful and brisk, 
Putting the tea-things ower’ 

While mother is resting awhile in her chair, 
For she has been busy all day. 

And the dear litile fingers are working for love, 
Although they are tender and wee. 

“Dll do it so nicely,” she says to herself— 
“There’s nobody else, you see.” 


Two little feet just scampered up-stairs, 
For daddy will quickly be here; 

And his shoes must be ready and warm by the fire, 
That is burning so bright and so clear. 

Then she must climb on a chair to keep watch, 
‘He cannot come in without me. 

When mother is tired, I open the door— 
There’s nobody else, you see.” 


Two little arms round daddy’s dear neck, 
And a soft, downy cheek ’gainst his own; 

For out of the nest, so cosy and bright, 
The little one’s mother has flown. 

She brushes the teardrops away as she thinks, 
*“Now he has no one but me, 

I mustn’t give way; that would make him so sad— 
And there’s nobody else, you see.” 





Two little tears on the pillow, just shed, 
Dropped from the two pretty eyes; 

Two etic arms stretching out in the dark, 
Two little faint sobbing cries. 

“Daddy forgot I was always waked up 
When he whispered good-night to me. 

O mother, come back just to kiss me in bed— 
There’s nobody else, you see.” 


Little true heart, if mother can look 
Out from her home in the skies, 

She will not pass on to her haven of rest 
While the tears dim her little one’s eyes. 

If God has shed sorrow around us just now, 
Yet His sunshine is ever to be; 

And He is the comfort for every one’s pain— 
There’s nobody else, you see, 


—May Hodges, in the “ Argosy.” 


———— $4 
For the Companion. 
A WATERING-PLACE MISSIONARY. 


The people who go to a watering-place usually 
go on selfish thoughts intent. They go for health’s 
sake, or for pleasure’s sake; or the year’s work 
has tired them, and they go to rest. 

Marienbad, however, has witnessed one strik- | 
ing exception to the general rule. A lady went | 
there from England whose possessions are so 
great that they are almost like a kingdom. She 
has the friendships of great men; she has enjoyed | 
the intimacy of the Queen; she could choose, out 
of all the world, her friends and her pleasures. 
What she does choose is to try to bring souls to 
the knowledge of Christ. 

She arrived with much luggage. Lookers on 
supposed it to mean multiplicity of fine toilets, 
but, as time went on, they saw her only in a sim- 
ple black gown. The numerous boxes proved to 
contain many volumes, all printed in German, 
for this German-speaking people—New Testa- 
ments by the hundreds, and single Gospels yet 
more numerous. 

Marienbad is in the heart of a superstitious 
country ; few of the peasants have ever even seen 
a New Testament. The lady from far-off England 
determined that, at least, they should have the 
offer of the gospel. 

She took her morning glasses of cure-water 
with the rest. She walked up and down between 
the draughts, a smiling, gracious, lovely lady, 
whose good-morning gave a new charm to the 
day; but the moment her last glass was taken, 
off she went to the crowded market-place, where 
she offered her books right and left. 

In only one solitary instance was the gift re- 
jected. For the most part the eagerness to receive 
the precious book was like the rush of starving 
people for food. 

Sometimes the throng around the lady was so 
great she would have to pray them to give her 
breathing space, and be a little patient. Old men, 
old women, who had never read God’s Word, 
reached out for it eagerly. Young men, mothers 
with babies in their arms, boys and girls, all hur- 
ried toward her with outstretched hands. 

On some days she gave away two hundred and 
fifty books, and one day the number mounted to 
upwards of three hundred. Again and again she 
sent to England for more books. 

The people grew to look upon her as a patron 
saint. When she drove through the lovely, wood- 
bordered roads, builders came down from the 
house-tops, and laborers out of the fields, to beg 
for the books of which they had heard from the 
others. And the supply seemed as unfailing as 
the Christian love that had undertaken the task. 
During the month passed at Marienbad, no day 
but bore witness to her faithful work. 

She was a charming friend, this lady of the 
books—a most brilliant talker, a cultured critic, a 
gracious hostess; but she found time for all these 
lesser things without leaving the greater undone. 
She made one think of Luther, who said once, 
‘*I must have four hours for prayer, in these days, 
I am so busy that I cannot get along with less.” 

What harvest will spring up from the seed thus 
sown only God knows. 

‘*Will they read the books, do you think ?” the 
lady asked her doctor, who knew the people as if 
they were his children. 

“Indeed they will,” was the answer. 

“But can they all read, then ?” 

“All the young ones can; and they’ll gather 


| examinations. 


| mason or carpenter. Above that rank, however, he 


| lad 


| his glittering button signifying his rank, and the 


| or Formosa, for somebody else’s offence, they are 


| or lowest, rank, and continue to work at his trade of 





round the fire in the long evenings, and one will 


read aloud, and the rest will listen. Yes, my 


| yet appreciate its character. We were amused at an 
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sure of that.” 

What a noble thought it was to make a jour- 
ney after health to a strange country the means 
and the occasion for lighting a candle in a dark 
place—for putting the Word of God into out- 
stretched hands that had never held such treasure 
before ! L. C. M. 

- +O 
CHINESE MANDARINS. 
The Chinese mandarin, with his gorgeous dress, 


threefold power of the civil governor, the military 
commander and the judge, is always an interesting 
figure to the Western mind. The mandarins’ life, 
however, is not all ease and glitter, nor is their power 
unlimited. They may be deposed at any time; and 
as they are held responsible for all crimes committed 
in their districts, and may be banished to Manchuria, 


seldom entirely at ease. 


The mandarins are promoted from the ranks of the 
people, after passing with high credit the severest 


A man may win the rank of mandarin of the ninth, 


becomes an official, but is allowed only the salary 
that he might earn as a day laborer. 

As a matter of practice, the mandarins generally 
enrich themselves from fees which they exact from 
suitors before them. Following the doctrine of the | 
Emperor, Kang-hi, the mandarins make lawsuits be- | 
fore them as unpleasant as possible. Said Kang-hi: | 

“It is well that all men should have a wholesome | 
fear of the tribunals. I desire that all having re- 
course to the magistrates be treated mercilessly, so 
that all may dread to appear before them. Let good 
citizens settle their disputes like brothers, submitting 
to the arbitration of the elders and mayors of the 
communes. Let all obstinate suitors be crushed by 
the judges, for such is their desert.” 

After the student has won the silver button, which 
is the mark of the ninth, or lowest, grade of manda- 





rins, he may persevere and make himself, by hard 
study and ability, a mandarin of the first class. As 
he passes up the scale, his insignia are as follows : 

Ninth class mandarin, a button of silver. | 

Eighth class, a silver button. | 

Seventh class, a gold button. | 

Sixth class, a bone button. 

Fifth class, a crystal button. 

Fourth class, a dark blue button. 

Third class, a light blue button. 

Second class, a light coral button. 

First class, a dark coral button. 

This button is about the size of a pigeon’s egg, and | 
is placed at the top of the hat on ceremonial occasions. | 

The rank given to the mandarin, or who in Chinese | 
is called a kKuen,—the name mandarin being of Hindoo 
origin,—is not hereditary, except backward. It enno- 
bles the receiver’s ancestors, and not his descendants. 
The only persons who bear hereditary titles in China 
are the descendants of Confucius and of the emper- 
ors. Even the latter have to pass the regular exami- 
nations for public officers. 

The only honors and privileges given to the mem- 
bers of the imperial family are a small pension, the | 
right to wear a red or yellow girdle, or a peacock’s 
feather in their cap, and to be carried by a team of 
eight or twelve palanquin bearers. Special manda- 
rins are appointed to oversee them, with the right to | 
flog them if they do not obey. 


~— —_~+@> — 
NEUTRAL GROUND. 


In the social life of a village, it is an excellent | 
thing if one family of influence disregards all differ- 
ences among neighbors and makes its parlors neutral | 
ground, where all may meet as honored guests. For 
years Northampton had this sort of neutral ground 
in the parlors of Mrs. Judge Lyman. Her house was 
noted as the one mansion in the village the door of 
which always opened to any one who knocked, and 
where the mistress never recognized differences be- 
tween neighbors. 


The villagers were early risers and did much of 
their day’s work before breakfast in the summer- 
time. One morning Mrs. Lyman was sweeping her 
parlors, as an old friend passed with a basket of eggs, 
and stopped for a chat. 

“Mrs. Lyman,” she called out, “I hear you have 
invited the ——s and the ——s to your party. Didn’t 
you know they didn’t speak, and won’t it be a little 
awkward?” 

“I don’t know anything about ple who don’t 
speak!” was the quick reply, and she swept more 
vigorously. 

na few minutes another friend looked in at the 
window, and repeated the information given by the 
earlier caller. “They don’t speak to one another,” 
said he, ‘“‘and haven’t these six months.” 

“The Lord only knows when they will, if no one 
ever gives them a chance!” she answered, emphasiz- 
ing her words with vigorous thrusts of the broom. 

“Mrs. Lyman! Mrs. Lyman!” called out the cheer 
voice of a girl on her way to catch the early mail, 
and she too repeated, ‘‘They don’t speak.” 

Leaving everything, the aroused woman went to 
the door, laid her hand on the girl’s shoulder and 
said, “See here, C—, you are young, very young, 
indeed ; did you ever hear that, when two countries 
are at war, a third country is always selected, which 
they call neutral ground? Now I am perfectly will- 
ing to have my parlors stand for neutral ground, but 
you need not tell any one that I said so. And there’s 
another thing I want to tell you: that when you have 
lived as long us I have, you’ll find it’s a capital thing 
to go through life deaf and dumb and blind 

The daughter who tells this anecdote, in her ‘‘Recol- 
lections of my Mother,” adds that these parlors proved 
neutral ground more than once to neighbors long 

arted, and that their differences melted away in a 

1ouse where differences were never recognized. 


———+or+_____ 
OBSERVATION IN BIRDS. 


It takes a great deal of observation to teach birds 
a new lesson. They seem slow to learn from their 
own experience, or from that of their fellows. They 
will repeat the same ineffectual attempt over and 
over again. A yellow-hammer will bore a hole 
through a seasoned oak board within a few inches of 
the edge, when he finds that he is only the other side 
of the fence, and that he could have gone around the 
edge without any obstruction or delay. 


A gentleman living in the West allowed the pigeons 
free access to a loft in one of his buildings through 
an open window. After they had become domiciled 
there, he wanted to shut them out, and closed the 
window. The pigeons took no notice of the glass, 
but, flying against the panes, either broke them, or 
were themselves killed. 

The glass was reset again and again, with the same 
result. Finally, tin was substituted for glass. The 
birds did not desist from their attempts, but in every 
instance fell dead from the shock. 

These instances were brought to mind by reading 
others which are told by an English writer, the 
author of “Benderloch.” 

“Notwithstanding the very ancient discovery of 
glass, and its constant and general use, few animals 





y, your books will be read. You can be | instance of this the other day in our dining-room, 


into which a fine specimen of the ‘witch’ butterfly 
had strayed. y 

“It was fluttering stupidly about the window, in 
the usual helpless way of insects seeking exit, when 
suddenly a small bird, apparently a willow wren, 
appeared outside, and several times ineffectually en- 
deavored to seize it through the pane of glass. 

“The incident showed that both the insect and the 
bird, despite the different characters of their organs 
of sight, found the glass to be as transparent to them 
as it was to the eyes of humanity. 

“A stray red-breast or chaffinch will dash as con- 
tinually, with astonished result, against the win- 
dow as a stupid blue-bottle itself. We have known a 
hawk to kill itself against a bee mer window in 
attempting to strike at a stuffed bird inside—a double 
failure of so called instinct. 

“Another instance goes to show a better under- 
standing of the nature of glass. While we were 
watching the movements of a little tree-creeper on 
the stems of the trees through the windows of the 
simple little kirk, a swallow swept into the buildin 
through the open door. As it circled about, it trie 
the windows again and again, so far as to fly toward 
them, but never once drove against the glass, evi- 
= thoroughly aware of its impassable character. 

“When, at length, it caught sight of the door 
through which it had entered, it went through this 
at a dash, and without the smallest hesitation. This 
showed the house-swallow, at any rate, had acquired 
a complete familiarity with glass and its own help- 
lessness against it.” 


——_—___—~@>— 


For the Companion. 
THE FALLEN LEAVES. 


My  forgeous leaves are gone; I saw them fali, 

And murmur ly, “Wherefore take at all 

Such visions bright!” But now tie trees stand bare, 
The sunlight fills my room, and I can share 

A wider life in hills and valleys far 

Which leafy branches with their beauty bar. 


The bright-hued hopes of youth fall one by one. 
We grieve at first, but soon we feel, the sun 
Of God's grea seve pits better space to warm 
Our inmost life; and while we lose the charm 
Of dreams that shut us in to selfish mood 
We gain far wider views of greater good. 
MARIA UPHAM DRAKE. 
———__—__ ~oer— 


TWO COWARDS. 


A Union captain relates this story of a young negro 
named Jack, who was intrusted with the captain’s 





canteen and haversack at the battle of Fredericks- | 


burg. He professed to be very courageous, but the 
moment the shells began to fall he disappeared, and 
carried the captain’s accoutrements with him. The 
third day after the return of the regiment to camp, 
the captain saw the little scamp approaching—the 
most woe-begone looking contraband imaginable. 
His clothes were tattered and muddy, his corkless 
canteen hung spout downward, and his empty haver- 
sack was wrong side out. 


There he stood, the tears trickling down his cheeks, 
so pitiable a sight that my own eyes moistened, and 
yet so extremely ludicrous that it seemed impossible 
to refrain from laughing. However, I got the mas- 
tery of both face and feelings, and said to him, in 
what was meant for a tone of severity, “You worth- 
less, cowardly, little vagabond, what are you doing 
here, after running away with my food? Quick! if 
you have any excuse, out with it!” 

“Yes, sah! yes, sah!” saidhe. “Ise got a scuse!”’ 

“Well, then,” I replied, ‘“‘let’s hear it.” 

“Well, sah—well, sah—I—I—Ise afeared vou’ll 
boot me!” 

“Boot you? Why, there’s nothing left of yor to 
boot! But come, let’s hear your excuse.” 

“Well, massa—massa cap’n—I wasn’t any more 
coward ’an you wah!” and then he boo-hooed louder 
than ever. 

That was a flanker I did not relish; for in the 
meantime quite a crowd had gathered round us, and 
among the number several officers. 

“Well, now, Jack,” said I, severely, “‘you ran away, 
didn’t you, before the first shell had fairly reached 
the water?” 

“Yes, sah.” 

“Well, Jack, did I run away?” 

“No, sah.” 

“Why, then, you black rascal, how dare you tell 
me, in the presence of all these gentlemen, that I am 
as = a coward as you are?” 

“Well, now, massa cap’n, I runn’d away ’cause I 
didn’t dare to stay, and you stayed ’cause you didn’t 
dare runn’d away.” 


a 
DYING IN TIME. 


Moore’s lines about the “dear gazelle” which, when 
it came to know and love its nurse, was sure to die, 
are prophetic of the iete of pets. Sooner or later 
they come to some untimely end. An English gentle- 
man, anxious to finish some literary work, went to 
a remote French village, where he lived quietly in its 
one inn. He found pleasure in playing with a small, 
one-legged owl, a pet of the landlord’s. 


On the day he finished his work, he noticed the 
absence of the owl. ‘The next day he ate his last 
dinner, and was struck by the appearance on the 
table of a little round, legless bird, with sauce. 

“What bird is this?” he asked the maid-servant. 
She suddenly left the room. That night the landlord 
brought in his bill. 

‘‘By-the-by, what has become of that nice little 
owl I was so fond of?” asked thc departing guest. 

“Monsieur,” said the host, ‘“‘has been content with 
the service?” 

“Quite satisfied; but I am sorry not to find the owl. 
What has become of her?” 

“Monsieur has had his soup, his roast, his game 
each day he lias been here.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the Englishman, impatiently, as a 
— suspicion crossed his mind; ‘‘but about the 
owl?” 

“Monsieur, on this last day, with all my efforts, I 
could get no game for monsieur’s dinner.” 

“What, you did not kill the owl for me?” exclaimed 
the horrified guest. 

“No, monsieur. He died just in time!” 


DANDY JACK AND THE BULL. 


Mr. Hay, in his book on New Zealand, has much to 
say about a young Englishman who was noticeable 
in that country of rough dress and rough manners 
for being, as the present werd is, a dude. But if he 
was a dude, he was at the same time something more 
than that, as the following exploit will testify : 


Mr. Hay and his neighbors were hard at work try- 
ing to subdue a wild young bull, and after they had 
spent an hour or more to no purpose, who should 
come up but this same —y | Jaek, recognizable 
from afar by the extravagant cleanliness and dainti- 
ness of his apparel. 

He was hailed with a volley of sarcasm and person- 
alities, amid which he stood, hands in pocket and 
pipe in mouth, placidly surveying the situation. At 
ast, he said, in his softest and most delicate tones: 
“TI see before me a number of gentlemen, hot, dirty 
and disagreeable, standing about a stock-yard. There 
seems to be a difficulty somewhere. Can I assist in 
removing it?” 

He was answered by a burly giant of a bushman, 
who had scant knowledge of our dandy. 
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“P’r'aps you'll be so polite as to show us how to 
capsize that beast,” he said. 

“Oh certainly! with all the -pleasure in life,” 
responded Dandy Jack, urbanely. ‘Will you kindly 
keep my pipe alight for a minute?” 

Then, to everybody’s amazement, he vaulted over 
the fence and approached the bull. Instantly down 
went the animal’s head and up went his tail, as he 
charged upon the saunhtering figure. But Jack 
dodged the rush with the nimbleness of a practised 
picador; and the bull crashed against the fence. 
Again and again the same performance was repeated, 
while we all watched round the fence, calling to Jack 
at intervals to come out. He only nodded carelessly, 
and continued to saunter about. 

Presently, the bull stood stock still, then com. 
menced pawing the ground, tossing his head and tail, 
bellowing and eyeing Jack, who was leisurely mov- 
ing toward him right in front. Apparently the bull 
had grown tired, and was uncertain what to do next. 
So Dandy Jack walked on till he was within a yard 
or two of the bull’s nose. The moment his angry 
head went down, Dandy Jack sprang at him. 

It was all done so quickly that we could hardly 
distinguish what was happening. We saw Jack 
seize one of the bull’s horns with both hands, and 
place his foot upon the other. Then came a wrench 
and a wrestle, Jack whirled through the air, and fell 
lightly on the soft ground haf-a-dozen yards off. 

But the bull lay rolling on his back. That twist of 
his head had overbalanced him, and before he could 
scramble to his feet, we were over the fence and had 
him securely tied. 

A few minutes later, our eccentric chum was quietly 
sitting on the carcass of his late antagonist. With 
his usual care he was brushing off the dust and dirt 
that had soiled his clothes. Then Dandy said, with 
elaborate affectation of languor and softness, 

“Look here, old fellow! You don’t understand 
what a bullis. Ill tell you. It’s a thing that some 
people look at from the safe side of the fence, and 
that other people take by the horns.” 


————_¥+@r ——$——$_$_—___ 
COREAN VORACITY. 


One striking fault of the Coreans at the table is 
their voracity, and to this trait of their character 
Japanese, French, Dutch and Chinese bear witness. 
All reports concerning them seem to agree. In this 
respect there is not the least difference between the 
| rich and poor, noble and plebeian. To eat much is 
‘an honor, and the merit of a feast consists not in the 
| quality, but in the quantity of the food served. 


| Little talking is done while eating, for each sen- 
tence might lose a mouthful. Hence, since a capa- 
cious stomach is a high accomplishment, it is the aim 
from infancy to develop a paunch having all possible 
elasticity. 

Often the mothers take their babies upon thir 
knees, and after stuffing them with rice, like a wad 
in a gun, will tap them from time to time with the 
paddle of a ladle on the stomach, to see that it is 
fully spread out or rammed home, and only cease 
gorging when it is physically impossible for the child 
to swell up more. 

A Corean is always ready to eat; he attacks what- 
ever he meets with, and rarely says “Enough.” Even 
between meals he will help himself to any edible that 
is offered. 

The ordinary portion of a laborer is about a quart 
of rice, which, when cooked, makes a good bulk. 
This, however, is no serious hindrance to his devour- 
ing double or treble the quantity when he can get it. 

Sating-matches are common. When an ox is 
slaughtered, and the beef is served up, a heaping 
bow] of the steaming mess does not alarm any guest. 
Dog meat is a common article of food; and the canine 
sirloins, served up in ee trenchers, are laid before 
the guests, each one having his own small table to 
himself. When fruits, such as peaches or small 
melons, are served, they are devoured without peel- 
ing. Twenty or thirty peaches is considered an ordi- 
nary allowance, which rapidly disappears. 

Such a prodigality in victuals is, however, not com- 
mon, and for one feast there are many fastings. The 
Coreans are neither fastidious in their eating, nor 
painstaking in their cooking. be ay goes to waste. 
All is grist that comes to the mill in their mouths. 





—tip————< 
HIS WARNING. 


A party of people was sitting in a dimly lighted 
drawing-room, talking of wonderful experiences in 
dreams and omens. Most of them were extremely 
nervous by the time one serious-looking man began 
to tell his story: ‘Wonderful as your accounts have 
been,” said he, “I think this incident from my own 
life will surpass them in some particulars. 


“T am not a superstitious man. I have never had 
faith in warnings of any kind, and so, eg ny it 
was particularly appropriate that just this sort of 
thing should happen to me. 

“T had in mind, some years ago, a journey into 
Northern Vermont. It was in the early spring, and 
some of the railroads had been washed out by the 
floods, so that travelling by those routes had become 
uncomfortable, though no one had considered it dan- 
gerous. I had not given much thought to these oc- 
currences, but had made my plans to travel on a cer- 
tain day. The night before all my preparations 
were completed, and I even locked my valise before 
retiring, to be ready for an early start. 

“That night I hadadream. A veiled figure stood 
by my bedside, holding in one hand a lighted candle, 
and in the other a newspaper. 

«*Read!’ it commanded, in a hollow tone. 

“Asif constrained to obey, I did read the account 
of a frightful railroad accident, taking place on my 
route of travel, on the day and hour of my antici- 
pated journey. More startling still, my own name 
was among the list of the killed.” 

* ‘Marvellous!’ exclaimed a voice. ‘And of course 
you gave up going!’ 

‘Nothing of the sort, madame,” replied the gentle- 
man, cheerfully. “I went. I had a delightful trip, 
and, so far as I know, the road in question has never 
had an accident.” 

The lights were thereupon turned up, and the con- 
versation became more cheerful. 
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HE FISHED. 


A teacher in a public school asked the boys in her 
room to keep a diary of their doings during the sum- 
mer vacation, and offered a small prize to the boy 
who should present the clearest and most concise 
record of his daily work or pleasures. 


Although not awarded the prize, the following 
record is deserving of “special mention” for its con- 
ciseness. The boy who wrote it would have been a 
delight to good old Isaak Walton: 

July 1. Went fishing. 

July 2. The same. 

July 3. Fished. 

July 4. Tried to kill fish with gunpowder. 

July 5 and 6. Caught four fish and had lots of 
splendid bites. 

July 7. Sunday. Didn’t fish. 

July 8to 11. Caught three bass and nine perch. 

July 12. Didn’t fish. It rained all day. Same 
thing on the 13th and 14th 

July 15. Nota single bite. 

July 16. Fell in the water while fishing. 

July 17 to 20. Ceught one only. 

July 22 to August 1. Cloudy weather mostly and 
poor fishing. . 
en 1to September 1. Didn’t fish. So this is 
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| else there, too; a little iron skillet, which grandma 
said was just the thing. 

In the meantime, Uncle Jack went to the store 
to get a little cake of wax and a big cake of tal- 
low and a ball of wicking and three packages of 
dye-stuff, yellow, red and green, as grandma di- 
rected. 

| ‘Then he shut himself up in the work-shop, and 
|as Mamma was already shut up in the parlor, 
| grandma and Mary and Ava had the kitchen all 
| to themselves. 

First grandma put a bit of wax and a piece of 
tallow in the little iron skillet on the stove to 
melt. Then she stirred in some scarlet dye, and 
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THE BEST WAY. 


If I make a face at Billy, 
He will make a face 





“But—but I’m ’fraid they’re too long, gram- 
ma.” 

“We'll cut them in two,” said grandma. | 
‘Then there’ll be just twelve of a kind.” | 

“Oh,” said Ava, “that'll be same as papa sent | 
for. But how’ll we fasten ’em on, gramma ?” | 

Uncle Jack answered that question pretty soon | 
with three dozen little wooden sockets, all wired | 
and ready for the tree. | 

“So cunning!” cried Ava. ‘Oh, I feel so glad 
at everybody, ’cause I’ve got ’em after all—the | 
Christmas candles, you know!” 

She had more than she knew what to do with, 
as it happened. Just before dark some one 
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at me. 
That makes two ugly 
faces, 
And a quarrel, don’t 
you see? 
For then I double up 
my fist 
And hit him, and he’ll } 
pay 


Me back by giving me a 
kick, 
Unless I run away. 


But if I smile at Billy, 
*Tis sure to make him 
laugh; 
You’d say, if you could 
see him, 
*Twas jollier by half 
Than kicks and ugly 


CUI Y 2% ZA 

“Where does it come from?” Don’t you knot 

About the fairies that make the snow? 
They’ve a wonderful palace up on high, 


faces. In the farthest part of the great blue sky. 
I tell you all the while, YY Whenever you see a tiny cloud 
It’s pleasanter for any Yyf Floating about in the air so proud, 
boy yy “, Be sure it is only a bit of snow, 


Some careless fairy has just let go. 





(Or girl) to laugh and Yy 
smile. 









































For the fairies lay a plot with the Sun, 

And that is the way the work is done: 
The frolicsome sunbeams, full of mirth, 
Are sent on a visit to Mother Earth, 
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CHRISTMAS 
CANDLES. 

Papa ordered them 
in season; there was 
no dispute about that. 
But the afternoon of 
the twenty-fourth of 
December found Ava 
with a doleful face 
and drooping lips and 
tearful eyes, and all 
because the Christmas 
candles hadn’t come. 
Mamma offered a 
crumb of comfort. 

“They may come 
by to-morrow’s ex- 
press,” said she. 

“T can’t b’lieve thev 
will,” said Ava; but 
she dropped her mite 
of a handkerchief 
from one blue eye. 

“Then we can put 
off having the tree for 
a night or two,” said 
iuamma. 

“O no!” cried Ava. 
*’Cause then ’twould 
not be a Christmas- 
tree at all, mamma; 
*twould be a day after 
Christmas one. May 
be they wild come.” 

But Mr. Mullin’s 
express wagon, with 
its load of big boxes 
and little boxes from 
the station twelve 
miles away, went 
right by next day. 
Ava was watching 
from the window, and 
the driver didn’t so 
much as look at the 
house. 

Then Ava’s_ tears 
burst forth again in a 
flood which her wee 
blue-edged handker- 
chief couldn’t begin 
to stay. 

Poor little girl! It 
did seem a great trial. 
And this was Christ- 
mas Day too, when 
every one ought to be 
merry ! 

Grandma was sit- 
ting by the south win- 
dow. She closed the 
big book on her knee. 

‘‘What is the 
trouble, dearie ?” she asked, quite as if she didn’t | let it stand while she put in the wicks in the mold, 
know. which held six candles, and which there was just 

‘““My ca-andles didn't come!” wept Ava. ‘Mr. enough in the skillet to fill. 

Mullin went right by.” “Why, didn’t it come out nice and even ?”’ cried 

‘Well, what say we make some?” said grand- | Ava. 
ma, cheerily. | Grandma smiled; I suspect she knew before- 

“Oh, can we?” cried Ava, looking up. ‘Oh, | hand about how much the skillet would hold. 
won't that be fun? The way you told me, ’bout| ‘Now we’ll put them out to cool,” said she; 
dipping ’em, gramma ?” | “that won’t take long.” 

“Not quite that way,” laughed grandma. “I | It didn’t; by the time the green candles were 
guess we can tind a candle-mold I used to have. | ready to go in, the red ones were ready to come 
I guess it’s up attic.” out. 

There was just where Mary found it, tucked “Oh, aint they pretty! Oh, aint they pretty!” 
out of sight behind a beam. She found something | cried Ava, almost beside herself with delight. 


They carry the cloudlets in their train; 











When the rogues go dancing back again 


The fairies catch them, and cry, "Oh, ho! 
We'll tashion them into the feathery snow, 


So, with a thousand busy hands 
Wielding a thousand magic wands, 
They take the cloudlets the sunbeams have found, 
And they beat them up, and they stir them around, 
YEE EGY: Glancing and prancing they dance about, 
is iy." And they twist them in, and they twist them out, 
Till, with many an airy, fairy blow, 
They shape the crystals of fleecy snow, 
















Why, it makes a home for the Esquimau. 
Think of the great white polar bear, 
All snuggled up in his snowy lair; 


So let the fairies work away, 
Busy by night and busy by day, 
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knocked at the door. It was Mr. Mullin’s man 
with a small express package under his arm. 

“This was carried somewhere else this after- 
noon, by mistake,” said he. 

So the real Christmas candles had come, after 
all! 

“But they’re not half so pretty as the made 
ones,’”’ said Ava, when the box was opened, ‘not 
half, gramma; and not so much fun, either. I 
like the others best, and I’ll keep these for next 
Christmas.” 

But now that next Christmas is almost here, 
she wants to give them away and make some 
more 





"What is the snow for?” Don’t you know? 


Think of the coverlid, soft and warth, 

That keeps the wheat from the winter storm; 
Think of the boys and girls you know, 

And the fun they have in the feathery snow, 


Mixing it up and grinding it out, 
Flinging it hither and thither about, 
Drifting and shifting, in masses hurled, 
The snow comes down to the waiting world, 
In and out let the fairies go, 
Weaving and wreathing the feathery snow, ‘; 
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1. 
ENIGMA. 


My first is in the 
feathery snow; 

My second is in the 
winds that blow; 

My third is in the driv- 
ing rain, 

Which beats against 
the window pane; 

My fourth in frost that 
leaves the trace 

Of death on many a 
thing of grace; 

My fifth and sixth in 
merry cheer 

That warm our hearts 
when storms are neur. 


To the happy child my 
whole brings joy, 

But grief to the starv- 
ing girl or boy. 

2. 
INCOMPLETE PROV- 
ERBS. 

In Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, every other letter is 
to be supplied to make 
the proverbs complete. 
In Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, vowels are to be in- 
serted to complete the 

proverbs. 

In Nos. 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, the words are to 
be transposed to form 
the proverbs. 

1. T- e-r -s -u-a-}; 
t- f-r-i-e -i-i-e. 

2. T-o -l- m-a-s 
-a-e -h- t-i-d - g-u-- 


3. Ter-a-e-e- f I-s 


ae 
4. L-w- c-t-h -l-e-, 


b-t -e- h-r-e-s -o 
-r-e. 
5. V-i- g-o-y -l-s- 


-O-8, -U- N-V-r -e-r-. 
6. A -i- h-s -o -e-s, 
-u- a -il-n-e- = ihi-s 


i- g-. 

7. Blm yrsif nd nt 
th tms. 

8. Fis mk fsts nd ws 
mn t thm. 

9. Cll m esn, bt ezn 
m nt. 

10.Ngh s s gd 8 


fst. 
11. Th frst dsh plsth 


12. Stn, smtms, r prvs 
sn. 

13. Raw smake sevieth 
dan capee shang hemt. 

14. Dile nem era dade 
lal rithe file glon. 

15. Ginks evah on 
rowpe vero uloss. 

16. Hewn beard si 
tingnaw, tenoa keacs 
rea odog. 

17. A finder si veern 
wonnk lilt deened. 

18. On gernol eppi, 
on gronel cande. 

The central letters of 
certain words in the 
first six proverbs will 
spell the name of a 
celebrated poet who 
wus born on December 
9, 1608. if 

The central letters of 
certain words in the 
second six proverbs will 
spell the name of a 
distinguished musical 
composer, who died on 
December 5, 1792. 

The central letters of 
certain words in the 
last six proverbs will 
spell the name of an 
eminent naturalist, who 
was born on December 
23, 1692. oO. D. V. 


3. 
MALTESE CROSS. 


1* ** **%*92 
x * 


a. 
5 * * 7 
o. + « a* 
* *, * * a * * 
* *w* - 
* se * 
se" Oe *y.% 
* » 
* >? * 
6 * * 8 


* * 
Sexe xaat 


The middle letter, n, 
is given in the diagram. 
The words are of equal 
length, and mean as 
follows: Two horizon- 
tals and two perpen- 
diculars, four periods 
of time; 1 to n,a Mo- 
hammedan sovereign; 
2 to n, an ornament of 
silk or satin; 3ton, the 


sky; 4 to n, what most men hope to gain; 5 to n,a 


faun; 6 to n, a delightful spot; 7 to n, a carriage 


blanket; 8 to n, a people. 
4. 


FINAL ACROSTIC. 
Thecross words are of equal length and have the 
same primals. ‘The finals spell a final. 


Cross Words. 
1. Very dull. 2. To subside. 3. Theatrical. 4. Plain. 
5. To cry aloud. 6. Magnificent. 7. Painful. 8. A 


mariner. 





A. M. P. 


Conundrums. 
What bird would a dealer in certain table utensils 
be likely to present to ¢customer? Spoon-bill. 
What whale is often seen in close proximity to a 


man’s face? 


The razor-back. 


What fishes come from above? Starry rays. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly, The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 

theck, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 

WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money Order 
Post-office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot 
be recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscrib- 
ers who send us: Postal Notes, must do so at their 
own risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on pone paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
SCHOOL HYGIENE IN WINTER. 


In summer the child is greatly favored by the free, 
natural ventilation of the school-room; the wide 
range of his sports; his sympathy with exuberant 
nature, and the long vacation, with its varied ram- 
bles, its frequent bathings, its exhilarating sense of 
freedom, and, perhaps, with its change of air. 

The absence of these favoring circumstances in 
winter suggest greater attention at that time to the 
physical condition of school-children. 

Their food should be suited to the season. Fat is 
to the body what coal is to the stove. It is simply 
fuel. No sailors. are allowed in expeditions to the 
North Pole who cannot digest an abundance of fat. 
The child can safely withstand our Northern cold 
only a3 he carries within him a copious source of 
heat. He not only should have, but should, if neces- 
sary, be trained to love, fat meat, gravies and well- 
cooked rashers. 

Where oatmeal is an important part of the daily 
diet, the large proportion of fat it contains meets the 
need in part, and so does the well-buttered bread, but 
it is well to add daily the fat of meat. 

But while we introduce heat-producing food within 
the system, we must guard the heat from too rapid 
loss. The child may be exposed to extremely low 
temperatures. Good woollen flannel should be worn 
next the skin all winter, while the outside clothing 
should be thick and warm. Woollen stockings, thick 
boots and good rubbers are indispensable, and the 
child should be taught the danger of going with cold 
or with damp feet. 

It is important, also, to remember the physical 
difference in children. In some of them the recuper- 
ative power is strong, and asserts itself at once; in 
others a slight cold means death, or a protracted in- 
validism. 

But the school-room itself needs constant looking 
after. If it is not properly ventilated, the vitiated 
air lowers the tone of the physical system, and ren- 
ders it very susceptible to colds and other ailments. 
A tendency to colds will also be caused by too high a 
temperature, which weakens the resisting power of 
the skin. On the other hand, the weakly are sure to 
suffer from too low a temperature. This should be 
regulated by a thermometer, and should not be 
allowed to vary much from 70° Fahrenheit. 

We must add that, while a child’s food should be 
ample, it should be simple, avoiding what merely 
pampers the appetite. Many a so-called “cold” is 
due to disturbance from undue eating. 


ee ve ee 
PHOSPHORESCENCE. 


The cause of phosphorescent light, as well as its 
nature, is, in many cases, a puzzle alike to the com- 
mon and the scientific observer. This light comes 
from very different sources. The appearance of any 
fish that is partially decayed gives the most common 
example. In the case of such decay, the light may 
be attributed to the phosphorus set free. 

But the same name is given to the light emitted by 
the glowworm or the firefly. In this case there is 
no such decomposition of elements. 

The phosphorescence of the sea is referred to the 
presence of minute meduse—creatures of the sim- 
plest organism. There are some species of fungus 
that are producers of light. In these instances it 
seems to be a result of the functions of life, rather 
than a phenomenon accompanying death. 

This light is given off in some instances where the 
decay does not seem likely to liberate any phospho- 
rus, and where, if any fungus is growing, it cannot 
be detected easily. A Scotch writer, Mr. W. A. 
Smith, tells how he was surprised at the appearance 
of apiece of fir wood. In this country a decaying 
maple log, lying in a wet place, yields the best results. 

“During our walk through the woods the other 
evening we came upon what appeared to be a salt 
herring lying in the road. On turning it over with 
our feet it seemed sloppy, and we foolishly passed it. 

“A few yards farther on another brilliant streak of 
light attracted our attention, and we this time de- 





cided to attempt its capture. A piece of paper was 
employed, to prevent an unpleasant meeting, and we 
then lifted, most circumspectly, what proved to be 
neither more nor less than a piece of Scotch tir from 
one of the fallen trees alongside. 

“Apparently a new break was the phosphorescent 
surface, and the night being wet as well as dark, 
we supposed this had some influence. After drying 
it next day ve again tried it in the dark, and it still 
showed brilliantly; so the wet had nought to do with 
it. Under alens no fungus could be seen, only the 
rough, broken fibres on the surface.” 


+> — 
CHOKING A WILD-CAT. 


In the first place, don’t encounter a wild-cat, if you 
can avoid it. Secondly, if you must meet such a 
beast, be sure to be provided with all the implements 
of war needed on such occasions. Do not rely upon 
your power to ‘“‘choke the critter,” if you have any 
other resource. A story from Pheenicia, N. Y., in 
one of our exchanges, relates how Mr. L. Bushman, 
an old Catskill hunter and farmer, was forced to try 
the choking expedient, though he found it rather 
expensive, 


Several days ago, while Bushman was passing 
through a dense thicket, just back of his barn, he 
saw what he supposed was an ordinary cat climbing 
to some bushes about five feet away. Bushman says 
that he thought the cat was unusually large, and 
that its eyes had a peculiarly ugly glitter in them, 
but, thinking that the animal was in pain, he ap- 
proached it, and began calling, ‘‘Kitty! kitty! come 
kitty!” 

Kitty came, but in such savage fashion that Mr. 
Bushman bitterly regrets having extended the invi- 
tation. Instead of a domestic cat, the animal turned 
out to be a genuine wild-cat. It jumped on Bush- 
man like a young tiger, and began tearing and lacer- 
ating his clothes and flesh. The farmer had to fight 
hard, for the animal was evidently bloodthirsty, and 
for a minute or two it seemed as though the veteran 
hunter would be beaten at last by a wild-cat. 

Bushman succeeded, after a tough struggle, how- 
ever, in getting hold of the animal’s throat, and he 
held on until its life was extinct, when he made sure 
of his prey by hitting its head a violent blow against 
a tree-stump. 

When he returned to the bosom of his family, he 
presented a sorry appearance. His clothes were 
torn, dishevelled and covered with blood, and tightly 
clasped in his right hand was the dead wild-cat. 

Bushman says that he has had many bloody en- 
counters and hairbreadth escapes, during a long life 
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passed in Rip Van Winkle’s land, but his fight with 
the wild-cat was the hardest, and his escape the nar- 
rowest of them all. 


a 


HIS DUTIES. 


The Western minister sometimes assumes respon- 
sibilities as a citizen that would cause the pastor of a 
fashionable city church to look aghasf. For instance, 
a man on visiting a Dakota town on the Missouri 
River a year or two ago found there an old friend, 
who was stationed in the “city” as a Methodist min- 
ister. , 


“Do you find the labors hard?” he asked of the 
reverend gentleman. 

“Yes, in some respects, quite so.” 

“You look a little overworked.” 

“J am.” 

“I suppose, in a new country, where the people and 
the churches are scattered, you must find your duties 
constant and heavy.” 

**Y-e-e-e-s, in some respects.” 

“Well, in my opinion, a man in your position 
should not overwork.” 

«Well, the church work has its responsibilities, but 
that at this time does not involve all the cares that I | 
have on me. The fact is, the boys are very friendly, 
and for some reason, best known to themselves, they 
insisted that I should act as chairman of the Vigilance 
Committee. 

“The business of the committee is just now quite 
unusual and keeps us humping around pretty lively. 
You must excuse me a few minutes as 1 have an 
appointment to look after one of my flock who has | 
rather gone astray in the matter of horses.” 





<insomuieciilcenmenint 
SELF-SACRIFICE. 


In the Bodleian Library at Oxford is a most touch- 
ing record of heroism and self-sacrifice on the part 
of a child—a record to touch one’s heart with its 
pathos. The tower door of St. Leonard’s Church, 
Bridgeworth, England, was left open, and two young 
boys, wandering in, were tempted to mount to the 
upper part, and scramble from beam to beam. 

All at once a joist gave way. The beam on which 
they were standing became displaced. The elder had 
just time to grasp it when falling, while the younger, 
slipping over his body, caught hold of his comrade’s 
legs. In this fearful position the poor lads hung, 
crying vainly for help, for no one was near. 
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) aoe the year 1888 FRANK LESLIE'S 
“POPULAR MONTHLY,” which has 
been aptly styled “The Monarch of the 
Monthlies,” will be better than ever, 
Articles upon topics of current public 
| interest; sketches of eminent persons; 
strong and brilliant stories, and poetry 
of a high order, profusely illustrated by 
the best artists, and all by writers of 
recognised merit, will fill its pages. To 
the old and favorite corps of contributors 
will be added writers of promise, and no 
effort will be spared to keep the magazine 
| in the foremost rank. 
|In the November number was begun an 
earnest and powerful tale, 


“PRINCE LUCIFER,” by Etta W. Pierce, 


which has already attracted widespread 

attention and charmed multitudes of 

readers. Subscriptions may begin, if 

desired, with the November Number. 
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| a beautiful collection of gems of modern 
art. 
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At length the boy clinging to the beam became ex- 
hausted. He could no longer support the double 
weight. He called out to the lad below that they 
were both done for. 

“Could you pees pecan if I were to loose you?” 
replied the little lad. 

“TI think I could,”’ returned the older. 

“Then good-by, and God bless you!” cried the little 
fellow, loosing his hold. 
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SIBERIA. 


’ George W. Cable, 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE for the coming year will con- 
tain matter of interest to everybody. 
coln during the War—the personal, inner history—will be recounted 
by the private secretaries of Mr. Lincoln. 
George Kennan, who has just returned from an eventful journey of 
15,000 miles through Siberia and Russia, undertaken with an artist, 
at the expense of ‘THE CENTURY, will make his report on ‘Siberia 


The history of Abraham Lin- 


The Siberian traveller. 


in a series of papers which will astonish the 


world. Mr. Kennan made the personal acquaintance of some 300 
exiled Nihilists and Liberals. 
Hoosier Schoolmaster,’ 
other famous authors, will furnish novels and novelettes; there will 
be narratives of personal adventure in the War—tunneling from 


Edward +. oy author of ‘The 
‘rank R. Stockton, and 


with an article by Gen. Sherman on ‘The 


Grand Strategy of the War”; articles bearing upon the inter- 
national Sunday-School Lessons, richly illustrated ; papers on the 


West, its industries and sports, by Theodore Roosevelt; beautifully 
illustrated articles on English Cathedrals, etc., ete. 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THE CENTURY. 


It has recently been said 


| by a prominent paper that ‘‘it is doing more than any other private agency of to-day to 
A el eerie. cans dashed to pisces ou the teach the American people the true meaning of the words Nation and Democracy. 


stone floor below. His companion clambered to a 
place of safety. 


a 
REFRESHING HIS MEMORY. 


Every one knows how slight a thing will some- 
times jog the memory, and call to mind occurrences 
long forgotten. What is true of human beings seems 
also to be true of dogs. 


Mrs. Edwin Booth, says the San Francisco Chroni- 
cle, had a little pet dog which Mr. Booth often held 
upon his knee, at the same time, as it seems, pinch- 
ing his ears in an absent-minded manner while en- 
gaged in conversation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Booth went to Europe, and on their 
return after quite a long absence, the dog was found 
not to remember them. 

Within a week or so, however, Mr. Booth had the 
dog on his knee, and happened to fall to pinching his 
ear in the old unconscious manner. 

The little tr looked up at him for a moment, and 
then jumped up delighted, licked his master’s hands, 
and made every possible demonstration of pleasure, 
showing plainly that he now, for the first time, rec- 
ognized his old friend. 


oo 
“SUMFIN.” 


A colored man applied to a gentleman for whom 


he worked to release him from a certain agreement, 
so that he could go South. 
‘‘What do you want to go South for, Uncle Davy?” 


**’Cos I’se called to a church down dar.” 
“Called to a church?” 


It is a great magazine, and it is doing a great work.” 
THE CENTURY is about 250,000, and the price is $4.00 a year. 
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For the Companion. 


FOOLED. 


During the late war, while armies were ma- 
neuvring and battles constantly occurring, it was 
but natvral that the minds of boys of all ages, in 
school or out of it, should be inflamed with mili- 
tary ardor. 

In the little town of Easton, where I lived at 
that time, we had our company of boy soldiers, of 
course. All our military operations, however, 


were confined to a regular Saturday ‘camping | 


out,” a mile or two from the village; towhich our 
mothers willingly consented, hoping, I suppose, to 
free the town for one day, at least, of our rather 
troublesome preseuce. 


One warm Saturday morning in July, we were | Suddenly Tom Harris, who was only thirteen, | 
| , J , 


sitting in camp discussing the future of our com- 
pany, when an idea came into my head, which, 
upon making it known to my three chums, they 
welcomed with enthusiasm, and we resolved to 
put it into practice. 

Our company comprised all the boys over twelve 
years of age in and around the village, with a 
single exception. His name was Harvey Burke, 
and his excuse for not joining was lack of time. 
He worked on his father’s farm during the spring 
and summer, and attended school in the village 
part of each winter. As he was generally con- 
sidered dull, we thought him a fit subject for a 
joke. 

As our camp was near Mr. Burke’s farm, Har- 
vey frequently passed us on his way to and from 
the village on errands, or in the afternoon, when 
he would stroll into the woods near by, after his 
work was done. 

One day our captain announced that he had re- 
ceived a communication to the effect that a raid 
was to be made on the camp by some of the coun- 
try boys who had been refused admission to our 
ranks, and that some one was constantly watch- 
ing us. As we left some of our things on the 
camping ground each time we marched home, it 
would be well, the captain said, to capture this 
spy and make an example of him. 

So a squad was detailed to capture the spy. As 
the captain was one of my chums, the squad was 
composed of my other chums, George Lyon, Bert 
Duckett, and myself. We stationed ourselves 
where we knew Harvey Burke must pass if he 
went to Easton for anything, and waited patiently. 
At length he came along, swinging a basket in his 
hand. He was a big fellow, and somehow or 
other he wasn’t half so dull-looking in the woods 
as he was in school, and I began to feel doubtful 
of our ability to scare him as we intended. But 
at the given signal we all three jumped out into 
the road, and presenting our apologies for mus- 
kets—two old shot-guns and a musket that had 
belonged to my grandfather—commanded him to 
surrender, or we'd fire. 

He laughed, and didn’t seem to care, but he 
said if we would come on one at a time he’d lick 
us so we couldn’t stand up. Of course we couldn’t 
stand that, so, throwing down our carefully un- 
loaded guns, we all three rushed at him, and 
although we received some scratches, we bore him 
in triumph to camp. 

The other boys crowded around us, and the 
captain, with great dignity, commanded that the 
prisoner be brought before him for examination. 
But the prisoner only laughed and snorted con- 
teiptuously ; so, as we had just been reading of 
a court-martial, we decided to have one. 

The prisoner was carried, or rather shoved into 
one of our three tents, and a guard was put over 
him. Without much delay the trial was begun. 
After a good many charges and specifications had 
been read, the principal accusation, being that he 
was a spy, and all of which were punctuated with 
snorts from Harvey, he was solemnly condemned 
to be shot. 

As our mothers would not allow us to be out all 
night, and it was getting late, the “firing party,” 
the same squad that captured the spy, took the 
three best guns and loaded them, with no less than 
three separate kinds of ammunition, none of 
which was supposed, by us who were in the secret, 
to be dangerous. Bert afterward declared he was 
80 flustered that he didn’t know whether he put in 
any powder or not, but I know I did from what 
happened when we executed our military prisoner. 

The prisoner aforesaid was led forth, but there 
was nothing to tie him with, until the captain and 
the first lieutenant kindly loaned their suspenders, 
articles which they alone of the company wore. 
With these novel bonds Harvey was firmly se- 
cured to a sapling, facing the camp, where the 
company was drawn up in full array. 

Directly in front of him, at a distance of twenty 
feet, we, the executioners, were placed. I dis- 
tinctly remember the chill that ran down my back 
when I thought what might happen if we should 
kill him. However, the captain seemed to have 
no compunction, but calmly gave the orders : 

“Squad, ready!” “Aim!” ‘Fire!’ 

The last word was yet on his lips when—we 
suddenly discovered that we had not cocked our 
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pieces, and Bert Duckett’s didn't have any cap on 
the nipple. The captain made him put one on, 
and I noticed that Bert turned pale. I don’t think 
he trusted that gun. 
| At the word of command this time the guns 
| went off. I knew I had put powder in mine now, 
| because a minute afterward, when I sat up and 
looked around, the air was full of white smoke. 
But whiter than the smoke were the boy’s faces. 
It was awfully still for a minute, while I stared at 
them. Then I looked at the sapling. Then I 
| turned white too, and I couldn’t think of anything 
| but “‘What’ll father say when he comes home.’* 
| Poor Harvey would never be a spy again. He 
| was hanging limp in the suspenders. His face and 
clothes were blackened with the powder, and I 
| don’t think I shall ever forget his expression. It 
| was horrible. His eyes rolled up so that they 
| showed the whites, and his lower jaw was hang- 
| ing. 
| Ina minute or two I whispered in a frightened 
tone, ‘‘Let’s see if he’s dead,” and two or three of 
| us went up to the tree and took him down. 
None of us had ever seen death, consequently 
we were awe-struck as well as terribly frightened. 
| We could not help shuddering, as we stood there 
wondering what the consequences to us would be. 





but one of the boldest of us, cried out, ‘He aint 
dead, fellows! I felt his heart beat.” 

Then we crowded eagerly round, while the cap- 
| tain felt to see if his heart did beat, and you may 
| well believe we felt better—not good, you know, 





| but better—when he said it was so. 


store. They had just arrived in New York, and 
had “spliced the main-brace” several times. 

While passing Mr. Appleton’s store, a placard 
announcing ‘‘Gospel Seeds for sale here” attracted 
their attention. 

They stopped, and one of them, reeling into the 
store, shouted, ‘‘Ho, shipmate, how much do you 
ask a peck for them seeds ?” 

One of John Ruskin’s works, ‘“‘On the Construc- 
tion of Sheepfolds,” was purchased by several 
graziers, who did not know that it was a theolog- 
ical treatise on church government. 


er 


For the Companion. 


INSECT ENEMIES OF FLOWERS. 


Nearly every flowering plant is affected by plant- 
lice or aphides. These are minute green, or pur- 
plish-green, insects about a tenth of an inch long, 
which cluster on the stems of succulent plants, or 
on the under side of leaves, causing them to curl 
over, and to conceal them from sight. 

The aphides have flask-shaped bodies, with the 
hind-body or abdomen thick and rounded, and 
provided with two tubes for the exit of a sweet 
fluid which is secreted from the stomach. This 








fluid is called ‘“‘honey-dew,”’ and is eagerly lapped 
up by the ants who are the constant companions 
of aphides, and who care for them and tend them 
so sedulously that the plant-lice are regarded as 
their ‘“‘milch cows.” 

The aphides are exceedingly prolific, and as the 
summer broods are brought forth alive, plants 








INSECT 


1, Larva of Syrphus. 

2. Ant Milking Aphis, enlarged. 
3. Larva Lady Bug, enlarged. 

We made a stretcher out of two of the poles 
and a door-flap of one of the tents, and took turns 
carrying till we got to the village. Let me tell you, 
it isn’t fun to carry a big, fat, country boy, espe- 
cially with his shoes on. 

As we were going up Main Street to George 
Lyon’s father’s house, we saw the doctor, George's 
father, going out. About ten boys ran and stopped 
his gig, and told the story. So the doctor came 
to meet us, and going up to the wounded prisoner, 
who had groaned once or twice, asked me where 
he was hurt. 

Thad not thought of that before, but I had no 
time to say I didn’t know, for poor Harvey, open- 
ing his eyes languidly, sprang lightly from the 
stretcher, yelled ‘“Nowhere!” and thanking us for 
his ride, ran off down the street. All we could do 
was to stand and stare at each other, while the 
doctor shook with laughter. 

The next day our company was disbanded. Of 
course we couldn’t stand it to have people keep 
asking us to have our next court-martial in the 
town hall, and charge admission. 

E. E. CLEMENT. 


—____+or—___— 
BOOK TITLES. 


A taking title greatly aids the sale of a book. 
In 1832, Daniel Appleton, the founder of the great 
New York publishing house, brought out a book 
entitled ‘‘Refuge in Time of Plague and Pesti- 
lence.” 
| Tt was the year that the Asiatic cholera raged 
| throughout the country, and the title led many 
| persons to suppose that the volume showed how 
| one might guard himself against the terrible dis- 
ease. It was a devotional book, and its sale was 
immense. 

The title of another book published by Mr. 
Appleton attracted a party of tipsy sailors into his 











ENEMIES OF 


4. Lady Bug, enlarged, 
5, Chrysalid of Lady Bug, enlarged. 
6. Lace Fly and Stalked Eggs, enl’g’d. 


FLOWERS. 


7. Epltachun, slightly enlarged. 

8. 1 <a greatly enlarged. ; 

9. Aphis lion, larva of Lace Fly. 
and trees are stocked by them with wonderful ra- 
pidity. It appears that the first brood, which in 
the spring hatch from eggs, and the succeeding 
summer broods are all females. The males do not 
appear until autumn, when they pair, and the 
females deposit eggs on the stems of plants and 
branches of trees. 

Fortunately the plant-lice have many enemies, 
else they would abound in numbers which would 
defy calculation. The maggots of the bright col- 
ored, wasp-like, syrphus flies, the grubs of the 
lady-bird, or coccinella, the aphis lion, or young 
of the golden-eyed, green lace-winged fly (chrys- 
opa), and also minute ichneumon flies, all devour 
them, and thus unite to keep the number of 
aphides within due limits. 

Among garden plants, the pink is affected by 
aphis dianthi, and during the past summer the 
stems and leaves of the Jerusalem artichoke have 
been overrun by a purple aphis. The roots of 
asters are infested by a whitish aphis, which is 
always attended by small, yellow ants, which 
may be seen bearing away their ‘‘cows” in their 
mouths to a place of safety, when an aster is up- 
rooted. 

The aphides have long beaks which they stick 
into the leaves and stems of plants, suck out the 
sap, and arrest their growth. 

Plants which are aphis-ridden should be show- 
ered with a weak solution of carbolic acid or ben- 
zine and water; or Dalmatian insect-powder may 
be dusted over them. Hot-house plants are almost 
invariably affected by plant-lice; by burning to- 
bacco, previously placing the plants under a cov- 
ering of paper or a sheet, the lice may he destroyed. 

Closely allied to the aphides are the family of 
mealy bugs (coccide), which have the same habits 
as aphides. ‘They have thicker, more oval, fuller 
bodies covered with a white powder, and are harder 





to dislodge than aphides. Plants covered with 


them should be carefully washed in strong soap- 
suds or kerosene, or fumigated with tobacco. 
Constant watchfulness and frequent showering 
will tend to keep these noxious insects from our 
most valuable flowers. 

Ants are sometimes injurious to plants, espe- 
cially to the grassy banks or lawns in which are 
flower-beds. A quantity of the best Dalmatian 
insect powder, even if used out of doors, will break 
up an ants’ nest, while benzine poured into the 
nest will also scatter them. 

We now come to those insects injurious to par- 
ticular plants. The rose is the pride of our gar- 
dens, but this favorite flower often seriously suffers 
through the attacks of various insects, especially 
the rose-slug and the rose-chafer. 

By far the worst enemy of the rose is the trou- 
blesome little slug-worm which eats the surface of 
the leaves, covering them with unsightly sere and 
dead patches, causing the leaves to wither and 
curl, and greatly impairing the vigor of the shrub. 
The slug-worm is much like the common pear- 
slug; it is a pale, yellowish-green grub, the body 
somewhat thickened behind the head, but it is not 
slimy like the pear-worm. 

It is about a quarter of an inch in length. Slug- 
worms appear early in July, and remain, unless 
immediately checked, through August. When 
fully grown, the slug-worm stops eating, descends 
to the ground, makes an earthen cocoon, lined 
with silk, beneath the surface of the soil under the 
rose-bushes, and there it remains until June of 


| the following year, when the little, black saw-flies, 


the parents of the worms hover over and alight 
upon the newly expanded leaves. They may 
then be caught with the hand on cloudy days. 

The saw-flies are so-called from being armed 
with a little saw-like projection at the end of the 
body. With this saw they cut a hole in the leaf 
and insert an egg in the gash, from which the 
young worms shortly hatch. 

While hand-picking, and the application of a 
very weak solution of carbolic acid, or kerosene, 
as well as powdered hellebore are excellent reme- 
dies, we would advise our readers to dust the af- 
fected leaves with Dalmatian insect-powder every 
day until these pests are exterminated. A faithful 
application of any or all these remedies in turn, 
made one season, will prevent the re-appearance 
of these annoying and disgusting worms the next. 

The rose-chafer or beetle is undoubtedly a great 
annoyance. We reach out our hand in the height 
of the rose season to pluck a flower, and there in 
the centre of this queen of flowers is a group of 
three or four uncanny, long-legged, big-clawed, 
crawling, disgusting creatures which spoil the 
rose and our pleasure in picking it. 

The object of the chafer in seeking the rose is to 
devour the pollen and the petals. The chafer is a 
near ally of our June beetle. It is now so well 
known, having become extremely abundant within 
ten years or so, that we need not describe it fully. 

It arises from the ground in great numbers, dur- 
ing the second week in June, in New England. 
The time of their appearance coincides with the 
date of blossoming of the rose, and after a month 
or six weeks, that is, when the roses drop their 
petals, they also mostly disappear. 

The females lay each about thirty eggs, an inch 
or two below the surface, near the end of July. 
In about twenty days, according to Harris, the 
grubs hatch and begin to eat the tender roots 
within their reach. The grubs attain their full 
size in the autumn, and at the approach of cold 
weather, descend, like the white grub, deep into 
the soil beyond the reach of frost. 

Here they make an earthen cell in which they 
transform, in May, into chrysalids, and the beetles 
appear early in June. How to rid ourselves of 
these ubiquitous, disagreeable rose-chafers is a 
problem. Hand-picking is a sure remedy if all 
would combine. They sometimes cluster in great 
numbers on the buds, and then should be seized 
and thrown into fire or into scalding water. 

Another enemy of the rose is the little rose-leaf 
hopper, a minute, yellowish-white insect, which 
punctures the leaves, causing them to appear 
blotched and: white, and thus adding to the ill 
effects of the attacks of the slug-worm. 

These little hopping insects are very abundant, 
rising often in swarms from the bushes. They 
may be kept under by the same applications as 
have been recommended for the slug-worm. 

Rose leaves are often found in midsummer with 
circular holes neatly cut out of them. This is the 
work of the interesting leaf-cutter bee, which cuts 
out pieces of the leaf with her jaws to make her 
nests. Sometimes these industrious bees will 
almost strip a rose-bush of its leaves, leaving the 
stems naked or with imperfect leaves attached to 
them. 

They even sometimes cut out portions of the 
petals. In this connection may be noticed the 
holes made by bumblebees in the flowers of the 
bean, pea, and other papilionaceous flowers. 

The stalks of the phlox are sometimes bored 
into by the ‘phlox-worm,” the caterpillar of 
heliothis phlogophagus, an insect closely allied to 
the southern “‘boll-worm.” 

Of this caterpillar there are in Illinois two broods 
in a year; the first, appearing in July, becomes 
moths by the middle of August, the second pass 
the winter in the chrysalis state. The eggs are 
deposited singly on different parts of the plant, 
and the caterpillar before transforming into the 
chrysalis, enters the earth, and there spins a slight 
cocoon of silk. 





A very general feeder in gardens is the common 
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hairy caterpillar or “fall web-worm,” which makes | bright objects, and adorn a room prettily, even 
a tent on the branches of the apple, pear, and | when the snow is falling. When you are in town, 
cherry. Late in summer, after it becomes full-fed, | make a study of curious Japanese fans, and imi- 
it throws off its gregarious habits, and scatters | tate the making of them. Or, if in the country, 
about the garden, and does in a small way more | make fans of feathers, and write holiday senti- 
or less injury to low plants. |ments and expressions of personal regard upon 





breeches, appears, and bows himself in, as if ex- 
pecting to meet old friends. He says, perhaps, on 
entering : 


“In all my wanderings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs—and God has given my share— 


Only the other day we found one devouring the 
flowers of a wild aster, and, doubtless, it some- | 
times pays its respects to our garden asters and 
other choice flowers. 

Another insect which is very minute exists in | 
great numbers, especially in composite flowers, 
such as daisies and asters and the like. This is 
the little black thrips, an active black creature 
about a twentieth of an inch in length. 

It nibbles the surface of the leaves, or punctures 
the petals, disfiguring the plant, and occasionally 
doing a good deal of harm. The hothouse thrips 
is an annoying little insect which disfigures the | 
leaves of azaleas. Careful and frequent washings 
drive away these insects. | 

And here we would suggest the use of the pure 
Dalmatian insect-powder for hothouse plants or | 
those grown in the sitting-room or private conserv- | 
atory. It is harmless, easily used, 


the wing-covers. The grub 
of this beetle, instead of 
attacking aphides as do 
those of all other “‘lady- 
birds” is injurious to the 
squash. 


friend, has been attacked 
in gardens in Providence 
by a kind of lady-bug. 
On examination the beetle 
proves to be the eprlachna 
borealis, a yellow beetle 
with twelve black spots on 


| the volume with choice pictures, either original or 


| art that expressed nothing. In this way scrap | 8ays & young person who is not very well 


I still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 
them. Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down.” 


Have you no money for books? Perhaps you; Or 
have old files of illustrated papers and magazines. 
If so, cut out your best stories, and make a scrap My heart untravelled fondly turns to thee.” 
story book. Select your favorite newspaper poems, | ‘How do you do, Lord Byron?” says one of 
and make a volume of poems of them. Illustrate | the company. 

“Lord Byron! Lord Byron! I never heard of 
cut from the illustrated papers. We would rather | Lord Byron. You are not the friend I came to 
have a present of such a book, that expressed | see. You do not know me.” 

one’s heart and life, than a volume of the richest} ‘How do you do, Mr. Shakespeare ?” 


“Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 


picture books may be made for children. read in the dramatic poet. 

A box of puzzles may be made of board or| ‘‘Mr. Shakespeare! Why, Shake- 

cardboard, and the puzzles themselves of the | speare died long, long before my time. 

same material. No, you do not know me.” 
He quotes : 





A mock affecting greeting and interview follows. 
Other characters in the same manner appear. In 
circles of much intelligence obscure characters 
may be provided for, and the company thus kept 
in suspense for a long time. 

The subject of educational amusement received 
much attention in the Eastern States last winter. 
It had been well illustrated in Cleveland, O., by 
Mr. Bolton, who may, perhaps, be regarded as 
the pioneer of amusements that educate, in the 
successful establishment of the Cleveland Edu- 
cation Bureau. 

Illustrated lectures of travel and on art, authors’ 
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Here are two 
specimens : ba om hopes—for pride attends us 
still— 
Amidst the swains to show my book- 
learn’d skill, 
: ill th —— fire an evening group toss 
and nearly always sure to kill the —e—S aw 
7 . And tell of all I felt and all I saw.” 
insects in close rooms. Much of \ 3 \ lee, ek tie alin a cae 
the powder sold in the shops is 8 
F : : traveller. How do you do, Baron Mun- . 
weak, hut the genuine article is a princes =. 
: snaUusen © Ss 
most convenient and powerful in- a 2 ; : 
Siictiahite So the play goes on. 
The a apple (echinocystis — ‘“‘How do you do, my old friend, Dr. 
lobata o- o tate ton Goldsmith. I have known you since boyhood, 
ee si ho a tetenieel and am glad to welcome you back again.” 














The last insect on our 
list is a beautiful, broad, flat, golden beetle called | 
the Cassida, which preys upon the morning-glory 
in the grub or larva state. The grubs are common 
late in July, when we have found them in all} 
stages of growth, eating holes in the leaves. The | 
grub is broad and flat, oval in outline, and by | 
means of two spines terminating its upturned ab- | 
domen, holds its old cast skin over its body as a} 
means of protection. There are two broods, the | 


first appearing in June, but so far as we have ob- | 


served those of the second brood are most de- | 
structive. A. S. Packarp. 
SEN oath 


For the Companion. 


HOLIDAY EVENINGS. | 


The long evenings are at hand, and the best so- 


carnivals, readings and recitations with musical 


A man in a wig, gayly trimmed coat and knee-| A very profitable and interesting subject for a 


| literary society is the best books on all leading 
| topics of literature and art, tested by the votes of 
|its members. For example, the subject of an 
|evening’s meeting is, ‘Who are the six greatest 
living poets?’ After an hour’s discussion slips of 
paper are presented to all the members and a vote 
is taken. ‘*What are the best twelve books fur 
young people ?” to be discussed and voted upon in 
the same way. ‘What. president has exerted 
the best moral influence upon the country ?” The 
voting makes the meet- 
ing lively and _ interest- 
ing. 

Such are some of the 
ways of spending the 
long winter evenings dur- 
ing the holidays and the 
















winter season. Among the best influences of life 
are social gatherings for youth. Nothing tends 
more than they do to intelligence and benevo- 
lence, or leaves a brighter memory. 


“ —_$—~@r- vas 
LAUGH AND BE WELL. 


“To cure the mind’s wrong bias, spleen, 
Some recommend the bowling-green; 
Some, hilly walks; all, exercise; 

Fling but a stone, the giant dies: 

Laugh and be well. Monkeys have been 
Extreme good doctors for the spleen; 
And kittens, if the humor hit, 

Have harlequined away the fit.” 





——+@______ 


For the Companion. 


AN EARLY MORNING ADVENTURE. 





=" accompaniments, the increase of public readers 
If you live in the country, books and cards of a ie ‘ | 
of the best dramatic literature, the farmation of | 
pressed grasses and flowers may be made. Al. : nee 
. | Village improvement societies, and of mutual 
book of the pressed evergreens of the woods is | , naa : 
: - : improvement societies under many influences and 
particularly appropriate. If you live by the sea- : 3 
‘ ? ; names, all show an improved taste and higher 
side, books and cards of pressed sea mosses may | 


r |standard in public am en well as 
be made, and boxes covered with shell. If on the | I ES, 9 ’ = 
healthy moral economy of the use of time. 


rairies, books and cards of prairie flowers. , 
P ; oe ‘ —s , What new entertainments are there to meet the 

A kaleidoscope is not difficult to make; a cylin- coca ins 

. wants of the numerous societies for social im- 
der, little mirrors, and bits of colored glass. | é 
ae a i, ., | provement that are being everywhere formed ? 

Put into the box of puzzles a few choice rid- 2 
dles, as for example : Each town may produce tableaux of its own 

: : ; history through these societies. These tableaux 
are sure to be popular as well as instructive. 
Ballad concerts of Old Colony times in some 
places may meet the want. 

Readings from the poets, accompanied with 
songs, will be refined and pleasing. The readings 
selected should be such as contain a song, like 
the song “Hail tothe Chief” in Scott, or *‘Araby’s 


A blind fiddler had a sister, but the blind fiddler’s sis- 
ter had no brother. 


Amusing Diversions. 


Last winter, in an article on the ‘“‘Dairymaids’ 
Supper,” we promised to say something about 
two odd amusements, popular in the East. One 
of these is the “Crazy Reception.” We do not 





cial pleasures of the year come to many homes with | wholly like the play, because it seems to ridicule | 


the rekindling of the winter fire. Deceinber, the | eccentricity, which, in many cases, is a misfor- 
darkest month of the year, is often the brightest | tune and a disease; but it is amusing, in cases 
month socially ; the self-forgetful month it might| where comedy alone is desired. Everything m 
be called—that im which people are the most| this play is to be done by opposites. The salt on 
mindful of others. ‘The Christmas holidays in| the table is to be put into the sugarbowl, the 
England have not only been the means of strength | sugar into the salt cellars; the spoons on the 
ening family ties, and awakening scenes that live | plates, the knives and forks into the spoon-holder, 


| Daughter,” in Moore’s ‘‘Lalla Rookh.” The story 
| of Paul Dombey may be readdrom 

| Dickens and ‘“‘What are the Wild I 
‘Waves Saying”’ sung with it. 






long in memory, but of preserving the national | 
sentiment and life. 

Taking the old English view, that the holi- 
day season begins with the snows, and the time 
of the early candle light, what can well be done 
in the family in early evenings in December ? 


Presents that do not Cost Money. 


The making of Christmas presents is 
a most delightful occupation for the 
early December evenings, for the heart 
is always happy in doing for others. 
‘There are presents that cost 
money, and presents that 
cost work and thought and 
heart; and that is the most 
valuable present which has 
cost the most effort. There 
are boys and girls who have 
little or no money to spend 
or spare. What presents can 
such young people give ? 

It has been a season of 
yachting. A boat made with 
a pocket knife used to be an acceptable present. | 
It looks well on the shelf of a boy’s room in 
winter. Why not this year make and rig a min- 
iature yacht fora present? It will cost nothing 
but time and taste and good will. A girl may 
make a yacht of paper flowers. 

Instead of the ordinary Christmas card, a slate 
would prove an acceptable present to many boys 
and girls. Write a Christmas verse upon it, as 
for example : 


“God rest you, merry gentlemen, 
May nothing you dismay, 
For Christ, our Lord and Saviour, 
Was born on Christmas Day.” 
Or 
“A Christmas gambol oft would cheer 
A good man’s heart for half the year.” 
Give it to one who needs it, instead of a card. 
Cover the frame with some bright material, or 
with black cloth, with the word ‘Christmas” 


worked in worsted upon it. 


and the napkins into the tea-cups. 

The guests are to dress in the most ec- 
centric way, the old so as to represent the 
young, the young the old; girls in caps, 
and women with head-gear of roses and 
ribbons. Each one is to assume 
a character as opposite to one’s 
self as possible, and to maintain 
it in a mock-sincere conversa- 
tion. 

Those who cannot sing appear 
as vocalists; those who cannot 
play as pianists. 

The Pink Tea is of like 
character. The table and 
room are dressed in pink; 
the dishes must be of the 
same color; the sugar is 
colored pink, the cake is so 
frosted; the guests wear 
pink colors. Another color 
may be used, as the Green 
Tea (Green T). The invi- 
tations will be simply, “T | In cities Carnivals of Authors were last winter 
at 7 o'clock,” the letter being printed in pink | popular, chief among which was the great Thack- 
color; or if the Green Tea, in green color. eray Carnival in Mechanics’ Hall, Boston. 
Music, however, is the popular entertainment, 












The Mysterious Guests. 


This is a very amusing and instructive diversion | national sentiment grow in favor year by year. 
for holiday evenings. The people assemble in a | The old songs of Germany, England, Scotland and 
room for a reception. There appears a stranger Ireland, in costume, suggest many entertainments. 
at the door, and asks to be admitted. The guest Ballad concerts of imitative songs such as ‘“‘Gayly 


poetry, or fiction. The purpose of the play is to | Corn,” “Oh, whistle, and I will come to you, my 
recognize who the guest is. Thus the caller may | lad,” ‘“‘Whip-poor-will’s Song,” etc., if less in- 
represent, say, ‘‘Sindbad, the Sailor,”’ ‘‘Little Miss | structive, are pleasmmg and of good influence. 

Flite,’ “Blondel,” Cleopatra, Martha Washing-| Tennyson’s “Dream of Fair Women,” read and 
ton, any world-renowned poet, artist, or musician. | represented in tableau, is a very artistic situation. 


do not rightly recognize him, and appear delighted the books and views of Count Tolstoi, of the 
to meet the one who rightly guesses his name, opportunities in America for original national art, 
and calls him by it. music and poetry, of the topics treated in the 

For example, suppose the character assumed to 





Fans do not belong to December, but they are 





be Oliver Goldsmith. 





| and ballad concerts that represent history and | 


is dressed to represent some character in history, | Chant the Summer Birds,” ‘‘The Cows are in the | 


About three years ago two young men, Walter 
| Robbins and John Bennett, operatives in a Lynn 
shoe factory, finding themselves unable to save up 
much money by their work, and despairing of get- 
ting ahead much at the East, turned all their posses- 
sions into cash, went out to Wyoming Territory, 
and embarked in the business of sheep farming. They 
located on one of the tributary creeks of the North 
Platte River, at the foot of the mountains. 

Very early one morning, not long ago, they slaugh- 
tered a fat sheep and hung it up to the limb of a pine- 
tree, a few yards away from the door of their “shack,” 
or slab-house. Then while Robbins dressed the sheep, 
Bennett proceeded to get breakfast, and fried a mess 
of the fresh sheep’s liver. 

Breakfast being ready about the time that Robbins 
finished his task, his partner called him in, and they 
sat down at a table inside to eat. While they were 
thus agreeably occupied, they were suddenly dis- 
turbed by the cracking of the pine boughs, and heard 
| a thud, as of some heavy body falling to the earth. 
| They rose hastily from the table and stepped to the 

door, and were astonished by the sight 
of a large tawny-colored animal, making 
off with their mutton! 

It was a mountain lion which had come 
boldly up to the shack while they were 
eating, and leaping among the branches 
where the carcass hung, 
had broken them down 
and secured the entire 
sheep! 

After one hasty 
glance, they both turned 
to snatch down their 
‘*Winchesters,” and 
Robbins, getting out a 
little ahead, fired several 
shots at the creature as 
it loped off up the nar- 
row valley of the creek. 
But the active move- 
ments of the animal, not- 
withstanding the weight 
of mutton it was carry- 
ing, prevented him from 
wetting a good aim, and 
he failed to touch the 
creature. 

The lion kept its course 
up the cafion for several 
hundred yards, and then 
disappeared in one of the 
deep, narrow gulches or 
draws that open out into 
the creek valley. 

“He’s gone into that 
draw!” said Walter, ex- 
citedly. “Now we’ll get 
him, if he hasn't got a deep den in there! You go 
round on top of the hill, to the head of the draw, 
John, and I'll go into the draw; and if I don’t shoot 
him in there, you'll get a good shot, as he comes out.” 

“Allright,” said Bennett, ‘“‘but be sure to leave me 
time enough to make the head of the draw.” 

Gun in hand the two men started at a run. Bennett 
went up over the bluffs, and Robbins hurried up the 
bed of the gulch. 

Walter soon reached the entrance to the draw 
which was merely a deep, rocky notch, thickly grown 
to buffalo-berry bushes and stunted pines. Here he 





- . ite i 7 st surely have 
He must treat with surprise and scorn those who | Discussions on the theories of Henry George, of | W#ited, until he thought Bennett must surely 


made the head of the draw, though, owing to a sharp 
curve in the ravine, which prevented him from seeing, 
he was not able to determine the fact. Then he 
started hurriedly up the narrow, bush-grown wate!- 


popular book ‘Our Country,” commend them- | way, at the bottom, holding his rifle in readiness for 
selves to the debating club. 


a shot. 
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He soon found himself entering a gloomy, pocket- 
like ravine with sides rough, steep and forbidding. 
He afterwards admitted that he knew it to be a rash 
undertaking; but he was determined to have satis- 
faction for that mutton, and pushed on with more 
haste than prudence, scrambling over boulders that 
lay in the bed of the water-way, and forcing a puas- 
sage through thickets of brush that overhung it. All 
the time, too, he kept a sharp lookout for the panther 
whic he expected to startle out of its hiding-place 
by the noise of his approach. 

He did start the creature presently, and knew that 
he was on its trail; for upon several of the big rocks 
which lay at the bottom, he discovered traces of blood 
where the fresh carcass had been dragged over them. 

A moment later he came to a sharp curve in the 
gulch, formed by a point of rocks jutting out into it. 
Here the water-bed suddenly widened to a plat of 
hard earth, overliung and darkened on one side by a 
low, beetling ledge of red rocks, and shut in on the 
other by a brushy slope, so steep and ragged that a 
man would have found it difficult to climb. 

The sun was not yet very high, and the whole gulch 
was still in shadow; so that although Walter had 
now brought himself face to face with the panther, 
he was first made aware of its presence by a low 
snarling that came from the base of the projecting 
ledge. 

Even then, so dark was the place that he was 
obliged to look as sharply as he could to see him. 
Then he caught first the yellow gleam of the creat- 
ure’s eyes and then the outlines of its body, drawn 
up in angry attitude, against the dark red background 
of rocks. The beast clearly meant mischief, and had 
no notion of retreating fromits lair under the ledges. 

Robbins levelled his Winchester and, with hands 
that shook with excitement, took as good aim as he 
could. The hammer clicked, as he pulled the trigger, 
but there was no report! 

He threw the lever forward quickly, and looked to 
see what was the matter. The barrel was empty! 
There was not a cartridge in the magazine! 

He had, without being aware of it, fired all the car- 
tridges there were in the gun at the panther as it ran 
froin the pine-tree; and his cartridge belt lay, at that 
moment, in the shack! In his haste and excitement 
he had been grossly and stupidly careless. 

For an instant he stood still, staring at the beast, 
which, still crouching there, lashed its side, and 
threatened him with ferocious snarls and a frightful 
display of its bloody mouth and wicked-looking fangs! 

He was about to risk a retreat, backward, for he 
was afraid to turn his face from the brute, when he 
heard Bennett calling to him, from the top of the 
bluff above. Looking up, he could see his friend’s 
head, about a liundred feet above him. 

“Tuat you down there, Walt?” Bennett called out, 
stepping forward upon a boulder to get a better view 
of the dark gorge beneath. ‘It’s an awful ugly hole 
down there, and there may be a whole nest of 
panthers init! Seen anything of him yet?” 

“[’m seeing him now!” replied Robbins, as coolly 
as he could. ‘“‘He’s right here under the ledge in front 
of me, and I haven't a cartridge in my gun!” 

“Great Scott! what”—shouted Bennett, but did not 
finish his sentence, for as he spoke, the boulder began 
to roll, and he lost his footing and slid down the steep 
side of the ravine—the stone rolling in advance of 


him, crashing among the brush and sending the small | 


stones flying in every direction! 

At the sound of their voices, the panther had 
ceased its snarling, and stood for a moment in an 
attitude of evident alarm. It had probably never 
before heard the sound of the human voice. Then 
as the stone came tearing down, it leaped out from 
its covert, ran a few yards, then stood arching its 
back and glaring wildly from side to side. 

Robbins was now taking advantage of the uproar 
to back slowly away, when Bennett brougit up 
against the butt of a little pine, at the top of the 
ledge of red rocks. 

“Shoot him!” cried Robbins. ‘“He’s right down 
there under you! not ten feet below you!” 

Bennett had clung to his gun; he leaned forward 
and looked down, then, catching sight of the animal, 
whipped his piece around and fired on the instant. 

With a terrible roar the panther made several 
bounds up the opposite side of the bluff. Then, mad- 
dened by its wound, it whirled about and dashed 
straight for Robbins who was backing away. With 
three or four prodigious leaps, it came up with him, 
and he clubbing his gun met it with a blow, but was 
knocked backward by the weight and momentum of 
the brute. Both came to the ground. Robbins 
sprawled on his back, while the panther struck be- 
vond and rolled over and over down the bed of the 
ravine! ‘There it lay kicking for some time, but at 
length expired. 

Robbins gathered himself up, somewhat bruised 
and terribly frightened, but thankful enough, when 
he discovered that the beast was done for, to have 
escaped so well! 


Bennett had been almost equally alarmed; but 


when he saw that the animal was disabled, he seram- | 


bled down from the ledge, and ran to ascertain the 
extent of his companion’s injuries 

“Tell ye what, old man!” he exclaimed. 
leave these brutes alone, in future. 
monkey with ’em any more!” 

Robbins heartily agreed to the proposition. 

They then examined the dead animal and found 


“Let’s 
I don’t want to 


that Bennett’s ball had struck it between the should- | 


ers and come out at the breast—a shot that would 
instantly have killed almost any other creature. It 
was a full-sized male panther. 


a e 
UNSELFISAH. 


True unselfishness is a rare virtue, but it is by no 
means an extinct one, as the following incident will 
testify. A burly Irishman was one day at work ona 
roof, removing the ice from a gutter. 


His position was a dangerous one, but this did not 
Seem to give him so much uneasiness as did the 


temerity of pedestrians who persisted in passing be- | 


low close to the building. 


The warnings of the men who were guarding the | 


dangerous section of the sidewalk were repeatedly 
disregarded, and the Irishman, at length becoming 
thoroughly exasperated at this continued display of 
foolhardiness, shouted from his lofty perch: 

: If I drop on the heads of some of ye, ye’ll wish 
ye’d kept out o’ that!” 


Disagrecable flow from the nose and other symp- 
toms of catarrh, cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. [Ads 
> 

The germs of Scrofula are destroyed by Ayer’s 

Sarsaparilla. Sold by all druggists. (Adv, 
aa 

Why do mothers and wives risk their domestic 

happiness and their children’s future health by using 

cheap and unwholesome Flavoring Extracts, when they 

can buy, and should insist upon having, Burnett’s? (Adv. 


DRESS 7jaisy 25% SAVED 
| C HAS TUK S ficetrom the Sinan: 
THE MOsT DESIRABLE 


ufacturer. 
| CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR LADIES 


| All Goods Warranted as represented or 
Money refunded, For richness of color, superior 
finish, and wearing qualities our goods are not excelled 
by any make of “Black Silk” in the world. 


















Samples sent free on application. 
0. S. CHAFFEE & SON, 
Mansfield Centre, Conn. 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 








Price, Complete with Battery, only $35. 
Will drive any ordinary Family Sewing-Machine at 
ar average running expense of less than one cent per 
day. Catalogue and price list free. Address 
WOOLLEY MAGNETIC ENGINE CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 
See Large Ady. in Premium List Edition, Page 46. 


LIEBIG GOMPANY’S 
EXTRACT OF MEAT 


INVALUABLE FOR DYSPEPSIA, 


AND 


An Efficient Tonic for Invalids, 
Instantaneous Beef Tea, 


For flavoring Soups, Sauces and Made Dishes. 








N. B.—Ger.uine only with fac-simile of Baron 
| Liebig’s signature in blue across label. 


WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 


| Cures Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, and 
all Scrofulous Humors. 

| To Consumptives.—Wilbor’s Cod-Liver Oil and 
| Phosphates have been before the public forty years, and 

has steadily grown in favor and appreciation, This 
could not be the case unless the preparation was of high 
intrinsic value. The combination of the Phosphates with 
pure Cod-Liver Oil. as prepared by Dr. Wilbor, has pro- 
duced a new phase in the treatment of Consumption and 
all diseases of the Lungs. It can be taken by the most 
delicate invalid without creating the disgusting nausea 
which is such an objection to the Cod-Liver Oil when 
taken without them. It is prescribed by the regular 
faculty. Sold by the proprietor, A. B. WILBOR, 
Chemist, Boston, and all druggists. 
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at of 
Skin & Scalp 


fe 3° 3 by the # 
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4 Remedies. 


YOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 
4 all comparable to the CuTICURA REMEDIES in 
their marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying and 
beautifying the skin and in curing torturing, disfiguring 
itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and 
blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautitier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
tier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula, CuTI- 
CURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure and the only in- 
fallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers. 

Sold_ everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; RESOLV- 
ENT, $1; SOAP. 25c. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG 
AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

t2@™ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


'HAND 











using CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP. 
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SEE its Uses above. Hall, 









Bed 


R d Parlor,— 
G4. Ea, seitsbic'tor ether. CHEAPEST 
* in the market. 


Send for sample, 
with outfit cards and circulars. 
If not for sale by dealer, get up 
club—12— Boxed, Assorted woods, 
Antique and Mahog., Rub Finish, 
solid Polished Brass Trimmings. 
ACTIVE | penne can dothisin one day 
saving and earning TWELVE DOLLARS, 
UNIVERSAL TRIPOD CO., Grand Raplds, Mich, U. S.A. 


$36 Dz. 


J } We have | 
| had 50 years’ experience in the manufacture of Silks. | 
Make no mistake, but buy direct from the manufacturer, | 


Soft as dove’s down, and as white, by 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 
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THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS 


ull Suits and Overcoats. 






as Owing to the present 
= great depression in Wool 
S and Woollen Goods, to- 


gether with the ticht mon- 
ey market, we have been 
able to buy For Cash, at 

reat discount, some lines 
of woollens that hitherto 


: -page (Oct. 
Advettisement on Outside Cover 








~23 DO YOU WEAR 
. 3 
=3&s 
S83 
ese 
Q 4 = 
°~ have been too high priced 
to be made into $3 pants. 


Samples of these goods will 
be found in our package of 
20 Samples that we mail to 
any address upon receipt 
of Six Cents, 
with self - measurement 
blank, and (as a special inducement to mention this 
paper) a good linen tape measure free. If you cannot 
WAIT for samples, tell us about what stylés you pre- 
er, send us your Waist, Inside Leg and Hip 


express ey Bug’ and we will guarantee satisfaction. 
CVER BUYER OF 
VILEGE OF 
SAUSE 
ONEY, OR A NEW 
The American Express Co. (capital twenty millions) 
will cheerfully reply to any inquiry sent to their Boston 
office about us, and the way we treat our customers. 


RETURNING THEM 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS ey 
18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Suanect| SAMANTHA 
SARATOGA” 


BOOK yet. 
BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
“You are all wrong, Samantha, 
, full dress means low neck and short 
sleeves ;” sez 1** I know better ;” sez he 
“I shall go in full dress, 1am bound 
to be fashionable,” and he went to 
yy, rolling up his shirt sleeves” &ce.—Ex- 
; tract from book. “I find in this the 
same delicious humor that has made 

r_ works a joy forever.”— Will 
Carleton. “Full ieee wali wit, with 
//,a wholesome moral flavor.”—Rev. O. 
iV, H. Tiffany, D.D.**Homely and jubi- 
lant humor—opulent and brilliant.” 
—Hon.S.8.Coxr,M.C.“1t is an evangel 
of the keenest, wittiest, and drollest 
sarcasm on the follies of fashion.”—Luth, Observer. “An 
exceedingly amusing book.”—Rose Elizabeth Cleveland. 
“There are parts so excruciatingly funny we have had 
to sit back and laugh till the tears came.”— Weekly 
Witness. “Unquestionably her best.”— Detroit Free Press. 
It takes off Saratoga follies, flirtations, low necks. 
dudes, pug dogs, ete. 
are “just killing.” 

cz 


























People crazy to get it. 
NEARLY 50,000 SOLD!!! 21 
Agents are taking Thousands of Orders for Holiday Gifts. 
Profits. $50 to $100 per week, 
Price (by Mail, or Agent)...........%2.50. 
HUBBARD BROS., Philadelphia or Kan 





Apply to 
sas City. 








OUR GOODS HAS | 


The (100) pictures by “ Opper”™ | 





| 
| 


| Standard of excellence. 


together | 


measures, together with $3 and 35 cents for prepaid | 


CTURNID 
ND RECEIVING BACK 
y PAIR. i 





J. 8. FRY & SONS, 


BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 
Established 1728. 
MANUFACTURERS SUPERIOR 


CHOCOLATE & COCOA PREPARATIONS. 


PURE CHOCOLATE, Pin, for st domestic 
COCOA EXTRACT. 


fhe most healthful, nu- 


tritious, pleasant, and 
economical drink. aoe 
HOMEOPATHIC COCOA, fists 
for people with weak 


digestion. 
Cocoa Extract combined 
with Extract of Malt 





MALTED COCOA. 


a delicious and inviz- 
orating drink. L 
Samples of above sent free on application tous. We 


guarantee these preparations to be of the highest 
For saie by leading grocers 
everywhere. Respectfully, 
AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., 
Wholesale Grocers and Importers, 
Hudson, Jay and Staple Streets, New York. 


. 


5 

Sswob wee ye 

Lundboras 
RHENISH 


Cologne: 


Lundboreg’s Perfumes have been most 
favo.ably known throughout the world for many years, 
and are acknowledged to be the best. 

Advancing civilization has made the old-time luxury 
of fine Perfumes and Cologne a modern necessity, ard 
no boudoir is now complete without a selection of the 
best the market affords. 

If you cannot obtain Lundborg’s Perfumes 
and Rhenish Cologne in your vicinity send 
your name and address for Price List to the manufac- 


turers. 
LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay 8t., New York 
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& SPECIALTY For IN 


The best for the Complexion. 
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ta 
A **baln for the Skin.” 


The most economical; it wears to thinness of a wafer. 
Sold in every City in the World. 
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DIFFICULT REPORTING. 


He who attempts to report fervid oratory, from 
memory alone, should be possessed of sharp and 
accurate ears. There are orators so swift of tongue 
that they even outrun short-hand. Leslie Coombs, 
of Kentucky, whose political speeches were like 
cavalcades of wild horsemen, once said to a waiting 
reporter, “Young man, I hope you don’t intend to 
try reporting me.” On receiving an affirmative an- 
swer, he said, “You might as well attempt to report 
red-hot balls.” 


Rufus Choate, with his haste and fervor of ex 
pression and swift, glowing epithets, was the de -spair 
- of phonographers. Still, mistakes were made in 
reporting him which were sometimes not to be justi- 
fied, even by the haste of the scribe. 

Of these one of the most amusing belongs to a 
speech made in Faneuil Hall. Mr. Choate had quoted 
the well-known words from Othello, “‘O Iago! the 
pity of it, Iago!” and one of the ablest reporters in 
the country set it down, “Oh, I argue the pity of it, 
I argue.’ 

The phrase was so printed next day, to the per- 
plexity of those who had not been present on the 
occasion and heard the original version, and to the 
amusement of those who had. 

In a brilliant eulogy upon a public man, whose vir- 
tues were of the most sterling character, a speaker 
is quoted as having called him the “wrestler of his 
age.”” The expression really was the “Nestor of his 
age. 

eS till another story is almost too absurd to be be- 
lieved, though the received argument that truth is 
stranger than fiction is in its favor. An orator, 
having referred to a public vice as a ‘crying evil,” 
was surprised to see his neat and emphatic phrasing 
figuring in print as a “flying weasel.” 

Whether or not he then sought out the re porter, 
and insisted upon “looking at his bumps,” as Charles 
Lamb once suggested in regard to another remark- 
able person, is not recorded. 


+a 


VISIBLE COLORS. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Time tells. 


sam, Cutler Bros., Boston, stands A No. 1. 
360 New Imported ubosned Pic cures, by mail, 
only 10cts. L. L. JONES, Camden, N 


| HOME STUDY. .Beck seeping, Henmanship. Artthe 


50 years. Vegetable Pulmonary Bal- 
Try it! (Adv. 








hi 
| | Senses by MAIL. College of Business, Buffal Jo.N.¥ y 


TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50. FREE 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Jrite BREW- 
ER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO.. Holly, Mich. 


“Bor: Send 50c. for sample Self inking Rubber 
Stamp to print your name on Cards, etc. 
Latest out. Agents wanted. E.S.Miller & Co..Newark. O- 


DYSPEPSIA, Its Nature, Causes, Prevention and 


Cure. By JOHN H. McA ALVIN, Lowell, 
Mass. 14 Mass. 14 years Cc rity Treasurer. Sent free to any ‘address. 


ryy ATT) by mail; trial lesson 
SHORTHAND, dechesiie ae’ 
AGENTS WANTED {°%,Fostest Selling Book 
ducements. _ It will pa u to get particulars, 
Address C. B. BEACH & éo.. , CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


THE NEW GAME fit dit 


with Cards, 
for sale by THE BOSTON LOAN CO., 275 Washington 























2 + Boston, Mass. 5 Packs, $1 3 Single Pack, 2 
BICYCLES $ PAYMENTS. 


Tricycles $7.50 up. Standard makes. Second- 

hand Wheels handled. Send for Catalogue. 
GEO. W. ROUSE & SON, 8 H 81., Peoria, Ill. 
ORTED CHRISTMAS CARDS by 
mail. Elegant designs; lovely 
. multitint colors; A size; appropriate greotings. 











fferent ca lesigns in eac 
Set A, $1; Set B. $2; Set é "33. Three sets of 150 different 
designs, $5. F.J. BARNARD & CU., Middletown, Ohio. 
Warmed and kept warm all winter 
co LD » Be our Magnetic —— 
and pair,3 pairs .00. New book, 
F ia E t slow Pl ain Road to Health,” sent free. 
Chicago Magnetic Shield Co., 
No. 6 Central Music Hall, Chicago. 
MAS GIFTS. One double harmonica, 48 hole; 
one leatherette cover vest- ~pocket 
memorandum book, 72 pages; one package 5 silk- 
frin 7 and frosted christmas cards; one merry game 
“Ol aid,” 36 cards, All for 9 cts., er 25 cts. each, post- 
paid. WORTHW AY & RYDER, Box 86, Cleveland, 0. 
75c. Toy Stores. 
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THE HARMLESS GUN. 
Fires hollow rubber balls. 
Can‘t br’k windows or do harm. 


O°E, METHOD of preparing Fir Balsam is 

roved, as the odor is strong and enduring. Pil- 
lows Keepin shape and r. lastic. Orders with money, sent 
express paid. 8 Ibs. for $1, near = 4 ibs. $1 








In these times, when signals are employed so gen- 
erally upon land and water, it becomes a matter of 
interest to know what colors are best suited to this 
purpose by day and by night: 


The safety of the ee train depends upon the 
engineer’s reading correctly the signals which are 
set. Any mistake in color or in position may be fol- 
lowed by fatal consequences to himself and to the 
passengers who are in his care. The pilot on the 
steamboat is under a like responsibility. 

It is surprising to be told, as we are by a writer | 
who is an experienced yachtsman, that dark-tanned 
sails are much more easily distinguished at night 
than are white ones. 

The same remark holds true of buoys, which are 
seen against the water and not against the sky. In 
their case, black can be seen farther and more dis- 
tinetly than white in the night-time. 





to any address. One-half usual pie 
ALMY, BIGELOW & WASHBURN, ‘Salem, Mass. 
in your own 


J $S.410 $5 AON bersite 


a PB ang dy 

r. Every fam- 

ily buys them. Sample and Agents’ Reon = by mail 16e. 
in 2c. stamps. W. Hasselbach, box A 51, Sandusky, O. 





ASK YOUR DEAL ER PENH NEWL Y-PATENTED | 
PEN- ! 
Which is a very convenient and useful article for school 
children. In using it the fingers are not soiled with ink, 
— when closed it is fully protected from either dirt or 
| du E GLE PENCIL co., New York, 


CATARR = 


So grest is our faith that we sod cure you. - aaerer, that we 
will mail enough toconvince y« - --stamps to 


FRE a 
toverexpense & postage. BS LAL DERBACH ry CO. »Newark,N.d- 











Bind Your Companion. 





This is a simple and practical Binder, having stiff 
covers and gilt embossed title. It holds a year’s num- 
bers of the COMPANION. Each issue can be easily in- 
serted. Binding Pins are sent in a separate package. 
This Binder will be sent by mail, postpaid, for 75 cents. 


The Bound Volume for 1887. 








The YOUTH’s COMPANION for 1887 makes a large vol- 
ume of about 600 pages, with hundreds of illustrations, 









6% Pencils with Merry Christmas or B 

Wear or Your Name in Gold Letters for aepy Noy 
for 40e. 25-cent orders, B1.00. eee, sire 
CONN. NOVELTY CcoO., Meriden, Conn. 


MUSIC: 
SALE. 





To reduce our stock of Music, we we 
will send by mail 68 pieces full sheet- 
music size, including songs, marches, 
waltzes, quadrilles (with calls), etc., 
by Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Mozart, 


for 20c. Mone —— if not satisfactory, 
Wiite yt 8, and songs, words and music, 8e, 
L.L.H WAY, 329 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 





Isa first-class trade, pays 
good wages, and can be 
egichty Aon at ar 





TELEGRAPHY : 


our graduates are at baer vy m.. ‘Commercial 
and Railroad Lines. The Great West is the country 

o grow up in. Write for our circulars. 
INE ENTINE BROS., JANESVILLE, WIS. | 


ASK YOUR K YOUR WATCHMARER FOR 


— AND NOT 
iLL WiN WEAR OUT. 
oe by Tail, 2 cents. Circulars free. 
Jou 8S. BIRCH & CO., 184 Lewis St., N. ¥. 


314 = SONGS 


k-a-Bye, Baby,”’ 
e to an 


Sell 3 samples and 
edbress “for “12 cents in stamps. 
GALAXY OF MUSIC, 408 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
STUDIES IN ENGLISH SPELLING. 
SEVENTH,LESSON. 
The servant went off in a pique 
A new situation to sique, 
As the mistress declined 
LIO to 


me SAPO nd,— 
But she sent for her back ina wique! 


CROUP REMEDY ::::'-:: 


medicine 

known that 
will cure Membranous Croup. The proprietor of 
this medicine has used it in his _— pra meee twenty 
years, and in every case of any kind of Croup it 
has never failed to cure. The remedy is tasteless 
and “oe sample with directions sent free by mail. 
P A. BELDIN, M. D., Jamaica, N. Y. 













pastudins 114 of the vou 
American compos 
tions. Ra] aa — 
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And STEREO 

ing Te pe pu 
profitable business for aman Ex small capital, 

Sree. -McALLISTER, Optic jan, 49 Nassau St.,N.Y 


2G URMALISM! ag 


Girls! Young Men! Young Women! 





went 


ars Tuition only 
< 


y Lessons by Mail. 
getting up class of five 


bwiy Tree to one 


= rnalists. Address for 


—_ iculars, 
Ke HOOL OF JOURNALISM, ry Qu ney 


St., Chicago, Ill. 








It is bound in green cloth. with gold and black ae 
ing of the design shown in the cut. 

The price of the volume at our office is ®3; or it will 
be sent by express, prepaid, for 83.50. 

If you send your papers to us, prepaid, by mail or ex- 
press, we will bind them for #1.25 per vol., and sup- 


ply a title page and index free, and any missing 
The title page and index 


numbers at four cents each. 
eent by mail for four cents in stamps. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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KNABE . 


PIANOFORTES. Unequalled in Tone, Touch, 


Workmanship and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
BALTIMORE : NEW YORK: 
112 Fifth Avenue. 


22 & 4E -Ralthnore St. 
WASHINGTON: 817 Market Space. 


Je 








NS, all "ex A 
eR C EXHIBITIONS. 


tae. oy Fe for Home Amusement. 152 p. Catal orue 


Fail ae in every department of practical work 
eoeeenene be .. ot profession in a complete course of | 


Endorsed by Chicago City = | Association and other | 
POSTAL | 





DEC. 8, 1887. 








THE “STAR” TOBOGGAN. 


Adopted as the a standard because the Bae, 
| The test STYLISH TOBOGGANS made. 
25 cents for ‘‘ The Toboggan,”’ eiving full enters 
| mation about the sport; how to build and man a 
slides. Price-List of Toboggans and general athlet 
goods mailed upon SRS ETT 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
241 BROADWAY, 
NEw YORK. 


Barnes’ Patent Foot-Power Machinery. 
Workers of Wood or Metal, withcut steam 

power 

can bid 


108 MADISON STREET, 
CHIC 










by using outfits of these Machines, 
lower, and save more money 
from their jobs, than by any other 
means for <n their work.Also for 
Industrial Schools or Home Training. 
With them boys can acquire practi- 
cal journeymen s trades before they 
‘zo for themselves.” Price-List 
Catalogue Free. W. F, & JOHN 
BAe S CoO., Address 
No. 96 Ruby St. »Rockford, In. 


|PERFUMERY Mil 


‘Well made Sachet Powders retain their 











odor for years while imparting a delicious fmeves a 
to undere: oeiog, bee handkerchief " —, ribbons see 
the triflesthatfi sleds ob nt-bags 
ae ay Soon ue holid: wGend for a one- 
unce rward: ate return mail, Your 
§ choice of Rose, Heliotrope, Violet and Lavender, 25cts, 
‘Address THE FINKHAM MED: €0., LINN, MASS: 














“THE M°MILLAN PANTS” 


q are Pair, delivered free in U.S. Send 6c. for samples, 
tape measure &c. Lawrence, Webster & Co., Malone N. Ye 


TELEGRAPHY. 


If you wish to know all about learning Telegraphy, 
constructing and operating Short Lines of T: ry pA 
etc., send your address and get J. H. BUNNELL 
Manual of Instruction for Learners of ‘Tele Sir 
latest edition, which we will send Free of Charge to all 
who apply by mail or otherwise. It is the plainest and 
best book of hae in Telegraphy ever published. 

BUNNELL & CO 
106 pe 108" Liberty Street, New York. | 








The above cut represents a 
PLAQUES, of chaste ane high- 
for all Decorations, Cabinets, Mantles, Card Re- 
ceivers, etc. fine imitation of Porcelain, and far 
superior, made of Papier Mache, which is indestruct- 
ib Will mail one pair, with Brass Easels, for 25 cts. 
10 Handsome Imported Christmas Cards, 25 cts. 

MADISON ART CO., Madison, Conn, 


This is THE 

tu WAY our $5 
Pantaloons look 

! when ready to be 
ippes. We are 

making a spe- 
cialty of Panta- 
loons to order at 
. On receipt of 

6 cents we send 
package of sam- 
les and rules 
gor measure, 


ye make up no 


air of our CIRCULAR 
ass designing, suitable 











ae cheap goods, our 
-- trimmings are 
fine, work the 


best, and every 
—— must be 

erfect fitor no 

sale. We are 
‘known in every 
State and city in’ in United State and need no recommen- 
cations or endorsement. G. SIMMONS & Co., 
| 2 to 44 North Street, IBS Mass. 




















We pase made a eaier Ly inkl) of giving as Pre- 
miums te those who get up Clubs or purchase Lag 

and Coffee, in large quantities, Dinner and Tea Set: 
Gold- Band Sets, S lverware &c. 
from 30 cts. to 75 cts. per pound. We do avery large Tea 
and Coffee business, besides sending out from M 
CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTER 
Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders. WHITE " 
SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with $11 | 
orders, GOLD-BAND or MOSS-ROSE SETS of 44 pieces, or | 
DINNER SETS of 118 pieces, with $20 orders, and a Host 
of other Premiums. We carry the largest stock, and do 
the largest Tea and Coffee business, in Boston. Send | 
—_ (and mention this paper) for our large illustrated 

rice and Premium List of 9% pages, containing also 
Cash Prices for our Premiums, at less than Whole- 
sale Prices: E L N TE ey 
80! Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


)ALENDAR sg99 


We beg to announce the comple- 
tion of a oom Steel Plate Engrav- 
ing, designed for us by Messrs. 
JOHN A. LOWELL& CO, Itis 

pronounced by them the most ex- 
quisite Calendar which the engrav- 
er's art has yet produced. 
Size, 11x 14 inches. 

We will mail a copy to any ad- 
dress upon receipt by us of 1octs, 
in stamps, cash or postal note. 


__DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 




























Teas of all kinds } 


to # | 








iB varte of this Skate finel 
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HENLEY s 
IMPROVED 
MONARCH 
FENCE 
MACHINE. 


Patented July %, 1885; May 18, 1886; August 3, 1886. 

The only practical machine in use that makes the fence 
in the field wherevcr wanted; makes the best. strongest, 
and most durable fence for general use and farm and 
stock purposes; weaves any size picket and any size 
wire. The fence will turn all stock without injury to 
same. For catalogue and full particulars, address 

M. C. HENLEY, Sole Manufacturer. 

Factory, 523 to 533 North iéth Street, Richmond, Ind 











FRENCH SYSTEM 
OF DRESS CUTTING AND FITTING. 
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All other so-called French Systems are BOGUS. 





Send two (2) cent stamp for 32-page book, which full 
— what the System is, and gives a number of testi- 


monials, Address, JAMES MCCALL & CO., 
Mention this publication. 46 East 14th Street, New York. 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE 


S552 3:35 

















The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest Iron 


Lawn, 


Fences. Iron and Wire Summer Houses, Lawn Fur 
niture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretcher 
and Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 


LADIES’ 


BOOTS 


ONLY $2.00. 
Retail Everywhere for $3.00. 
Sizes 244 to 7, Dand E widths. 
We send these Boots, in 
either kid or goat, or glove 

top kid-foxed, postage 
aid, on receipt of 
'wo Dollars. Send for 


PRICE-LIST. 


Mention Com- 
panion. 











See laree advt. in Premium List, page 485. 
CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHOE CO., Box 3305, Boston, Mass. 


SROAQL.’ 


WARRANTED 


100 1LUD PAGE PAMPHLET WITH 


FOR KNITTING, EMBROID- 
CROCHET, ETC.,SENT FOR 
STAMPS ASTE 

TED 


RULES 





=| EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


n4 full assortment hy above as well as the celebrated 

ureka nitting Silk, Filosene, and Wash 
Etekeioe Silks, all Pt which are Pure Dye and fast 
colors. For sale by all le: ading dealers. 
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PANTS “isi 


TAILOR’S PRICE 23 
these GOOD 
Vests to Matel te Be. i 
Our record for past six 
months: Increase in business 500 per cent. 
— 2 in each 400 pair sold; 90 iy cent. 
of packages of samples sent out sell 
oney refunded for any cause. 
=, line Hs RR pe = measvre. and directions 
co. Se FACTURERS PAN 
©.,whttinan, Mass. Mention so. 
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Y’S SK 


red. 
c— ay sae conveniently, and is secure when fastened. This skate 
9. and 12 inches- 
RNEY & BERRY, 
"Sprnanele, Mass. 











